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ject, even by those eminently fitted to speak, might | BISMARCK? S LOVE ‘LETTERS. 


be enlikened to a lock without its key. 












































































Bismarck’s Love Letters. Page. 
An Unexpectedly Charming Side of “the Man 
OF G. TRRPOUROGs 65s betes ctocwes cee ve cars 253 


A valuable addition to the series of books concern- An Unexpectedly Charming Side of “The Man 
ing China, which bear the imprint of the Fleming H. 


Great Britain. : us Revell Company, will shortly be made by “ The Con- of Iron” Revealed.* 
} ‘oa eee Volume on the o5g | Vulsion in China at the End of the Century,” by the The letters in this volume of over four hundred 
The Stage. Ree ree URES HSA RATS RESTS x Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, whose articles on the sub- | pages, with the exception of fewer than half a dozen, 
i Norman Hapgood’s Volume Dealing with the ject are now appearing in The Outlook. The doctor | addressed to Bismarck’s childreg on special occasions, 
; Past Four Years in This ane Reviewed would show that the siege of Peking is a mere inci-! such as birthdays, and a few to his wife’s father and 
by LAURENCE HUTTON. seeseeeeees 207] dent in the tremendous convulsion which, although mother, were written to Johanna von Puttkamer, either 
eg oe eng ee 255 years in gathering the latent energy which seemed to | pefore or after her marriage to him. The first bears 


take definite expression last Summer, has not yet) date of Jan. 29, 1847 
subsided, and the many and intricate phases of which | riage July 4 in the same year. The letters for the six 
have by no means as yet been thoroughly explained. In| months of the engagement fill about a quarter of 
other words, we are to have what the author would | the volume. The first portion of the book will be 
have us accept as authentic and authoritative history | goynq most interesting, but the chief charm of the 
in its absolute sense. His experience,» his scehol-| volume lies in the fact that the remainder of the let- 
arship, his power of observation, ald above all | taps covering a period of forty years of married life, 


his well-known literary ability and his faculty of esti-'| are go charming in tone and reveal such a delightful 
mating tendencies and drawing just conclusions go far 


A Poet Blind and Deaf. , and the last before their mar- 
Morrison Heady’s “The Double Night,” and 
og | Ee errr ray. ror cet 250 
, Frangipani. : 5 
The Story of His Ring Stranger than Fiction... 256 
Books of Power. 5 
Readers Discuss the Subject Further.......... = 3 
Other Books Reviewed. 


“ Through the Yukon Gold Diggings”’......... 204 


. is “Genle of Pensane” 268 ' | side of Bismarck’s character, giving us such a human 
pte tl Brigade’ Se 8 Fe SF Fee eee ess 954 | toward making the public ready to accept Dr. Smith's | anq intimate view of the man we have known as states- 
Paul Bourget’s “ The Disciple ” ae ees eee 268 forthcoming work at his own estimate. | man and diplomat, the man of iron, so called, as to be 
“The Rise of the Russian Empire Svesdee wens s 256 = a veritable revelation. 


The various lives of Oliver Cromwell which have te 
; There is only one regret of any consequence to be 
appeared in the las? few years may now be considered | ; . * 7 
Meaty smindl es i blicat! (th sl expressed, and that is the almost overpowering desire 
1 . ; > messa 
oe eet re Fe Pees SS ae ee” | ene feels 40 know better the woman to whom the let- 
which the man himself has sent down the centuries in 


n'a t h = : eid ond ters were addressed. We see only the Princess von 
e form of speeches. These have been collected anc | Bismarck as idealized by her lover-husband, who, 


“Choirs and Choral Music ”...........++e++++ 20 


Pemberton’s “ Pro Patria” cab bao ereen ene 
Carruth’s “ The Way of Belinda ” 

Horton’s “ Like Another Helen’ 
Morgan Bates’s “‘ Martin Brook” 
Miss Dix’s “ The Making of Christopher Fer- 





Fingham ” .....ecceceseccesees pore eeeeeeee 259 edited by Charles L. Stainer in a volume entitled; .. : ant whnenatsetest 

Miss Clafk’s ‘“ God’s Puppets ”..........sseeee% 259 “ Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 1644-1658.” The book whatever her real characteristics may have been, was 

Mrs. Campbell's “ Ballantyne ”..........++++- 256 aa " . , ee able to hold from first to last in her husband’s heart 

Mrs. Fraser's “ A Little Grey Sheep”........-. 268 bears the imprint of the Oxford University Press. | «,. place the young girl had won. Whatever were the 

Hotchkiss’s “ Betsey Ross ”........seeeeeeees 257 course the various biographers of Cromwell have characteristics with which she faced the world, she 
An Old Fashioned Publisher-..........-seeeeees 260 | drawn a great deal of material from the speeches that must have had a charming nature to disclose an the 
Book Learning and Character ..........sseseeeee 260 have been preserved, ard notably Carlyle in his} man she loved. The letters are naturally a little in 
Real Love Letters and Others So Called.......... 1260 | « Cromwell's Letters and Speeches.” In the collect- the nature of-an overheard conversation by telephone; 
Hawthorne to the Third Generation? ...........- 460} ed volume of “Speeches” we have the Cromwell! one can only picture the tenor of the wife’s letters 
RRP PEEE BUN CRUD 6 oc vb oie 8b 0 6b 05s cts ves operees 261 as he would have himself appear. His style, too, is 


through certain revelations in Bismarck’s own. 





an Revivai—A Letter from eee = oni worth studying. “He explains what he has to say; then The volume opens with a letter written to Herr von 
Topics of the Deo ak he ean . 233 ms apietatee tie: «ote. crsalgalen ee pie Puttkamer requesting the hand of his daughter; not a 
Hints from the Mailbag ............se.secceeees 264 Saaae aan aa finally o a aaa hes ‘elas ot-Wed | mere formal note, however, but a long and particu- 
Books and Authors ........0-seeeeeccscersccsees 262) ne has onbh po frequent appeals to the Deity 4 larly honest letter, reviewing hi8 whole life. For, as he 
Notes and NewS ....seereescrceercercs oe eeeee 206 or | tells the fgther, it will be very easy for him to discover 
Queries and Answers... ...--. es ceeceerereaeeees 265 le i cele at linen talk ten: tat Ss al from others all the aspects of Bismarek’s outer life, but 
DINED 5A. ve cnce ces dsrgvercinnaites iene OF ; . oe ee ee ee that the writer alone can reveal to him his inner nature, 


tional movemeat the name of Glendower has taken the | and especially its relations to religion. This letter is of 
first and foremost place in the list of Welsh ngtional | much importance as showing clearly Bismarck’s spirit- 
heroes. To most English readers, however, he still} yal conflicts and strong religious feelings, which, in- 
remains a semi-traditional character, which English | qeeq 


. ad, are seen throughout the correspondence. His 
historians have neither quite accepted nor wholly | education had tended mainly to the cultivation of intel- 
ignoréd. For several reasons, therefore, A. G. Brad- 


lectual powers and the acquirement of knowledge of 
ley’s biography, “ Owen Glendower,” which G. P. Put-| the positive sciences. He had next passed through a 
nam’s Sons have in preparation, should prove an | stage of pure deism, and even after his conscience be- 
important book. It has also had the advantage of | gan to awaken, his reading being confined to Strauss, 
being critically read in manuscript by Mr. Marchant | Feuerbach, and Bruno Bauer, only led him deeper into 
Williams, the greatest living authority on Welsh his-| doubts, until through new friendships and the force 
tory. The author would take this opportunity to in- | of example his religious feelings altered and deepened, 
quire of Welshmen in this country whether any of | so that we find him writing to Herr von Puttkamer: 
them have any evidence or documents bearing on the | “1 have never again lost the capacity to bring my re- 
subject, for, he rightly adds, “It is very annoying, as | quests to Him, and’I feel within me, if not peace, at 
I have found on other occasions, to get valuable con- | least confidence and courage such as I never knew be- 
tributions sent to one after a book is out from lack of | fore.” 
knowledge that it was in progress.’ Mr. Bradley's At the time of writing these early letters (1847) 
address is Ecton, Northampton. Bismarck was dike Captain at Schénhausen, on the 
Se Elbe, where, until the Spring floods were safely over, 
“Mononia: A Love Story of 1848,” being the title | his duties kept him very closely confined. After Bis- 
of a new novel by Mr. Justin McCarthy, which will | Marck’s final acceptance in the engagement we find the 
shortly be presented in this country through Small, | correspondence confined to letters from which the fol- 
Maynard & Co., will, it is believed, have particular | lowing bits are chosen: 
interest for the American readers of the author of “ A Even here I am no longer lonely, * * * happy in 
History of Our Own Times,” and especially for those | the consciousness of being loved by you, * * * and 
who are concerned with the man himself. In it Mr. | '™ return for the gift of your love, of belonging to you, 
McCarthy writes reminiscently of the Ireland of his we er mm, Sameninap : = ” — - —e 
youth and the stirring events which marked the late| My Heart: Just returned through a wild, drifting 
forties. But if, in a narrower sense, it cannot be pgm . : I have warmed myself at your 
considered autobiographical, the reader will not forget Who enix Sedie. Sate, the telson? Winall hain 
that the times, places, events, and persons described | oy anxiety and need may not press close upon us also 
must of necessity be intimately identified witn the | one day? The richest may have to turn his back upon 
author’s own experiences. For those who would re- | his ore ee phe ge ‘Gen troaen 
ect its historical and autobiographical phase ihere| We ODlY an Ss 
ail remains the old-fashioned love romance full of | 4°” 894.s0rrow, through glory and shame. 
fine Irish spirit, which is always refreshing, whether That Bismarck was not only ambitious, but had 
we regard it as a tradition or as an aetuality. clearly formulated ideas as to his future, is shown by 
the following advice to his fiancée, which even at that 
None but persistent disciples of the high priests of earty date was very much of the same tenor as that he 
Baconiana will deny that the extinguishment of | 84° all through life, and always offered in the same 
Shakespearana in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is | ‘élicate, diplomatic fashion: 
therefore with particular satisfaction that the Shake- I beg you to pay some attention to French—not 


much, but somewhat; by reading French things that 
apeare Society of New York, with the most favorable interest you, and what is not clear to you make it 


outlook, has undertaken the establishment of a new | cjear with the dictionary. If it bores you stop it, but 
quarterly to be named New Shakespearana. Here is a} lest it bore you try it with books that interest you, 
curious extract from the resolutions adopted at the | whatever they may be, romances or anything else. [ 


ee do not know your mother’s views on such reading, but, 
last annual meeting of the society: ‘“‘ Resolved, That, in my opinion, there is nothing you canuot read to 


as the society is entirely out of debt, and as the so-| yourself. I do not wish this for my own sake, for we 
ciety has, and will have in the future, no employment | will wafecumnat > er in ous eet wae, but 
‘in your intercourse e world you not seldom 
oS = we after piatins 20 ‘ee te moe mortifying if you are unfamiliar with French, 
ann vance subsc . ; 
‘ bute, and be ived in liew of, And lest Fraulein Puttkamer should misunder- 
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aa of the Week. 


Although only brief summaries of Mr. Cleveland’s 
recent lectures on the Venezuelan question were pre- 
sented by the daily press, there can be no doubt of the 
interest they aroused amdng *. general public. The 
lectures have been copyrighted and will appear in 
extenso in the June and July numbers of The Century 
Magazine. Among the intpresting points brought out 
in the lectures, and not reported, may be mentioned 
Mr. Cleveland’s scathing remarks upon the relation of 
the Senate to treaties formulated by the executive 
branch of the Government. 





’ The author of that widely read romance, ‘“ To Have 
and to Hold,” has just put the finishing touches to a 
new romance, “ Audrey,” which will begin its serial 
run in the May Atlantic. Like Miss Johnston’s former 
stories, the scene of “ Audrey ”’ is laid in Virginia; this 
time it is the Virginia of the eighteenth century. The 
reader is introduced’to the stately mansions which still 
adorn the banks of the James and to the lively capital 
of Williamsburg. The heroine is an orphan, who, it is 
said, is the author’s@host fascinating creation. The 
story, too, it is believed, reveals everywhere a more 
mature observation and a finer interpretation of nature 
than have yet been found in Miss Johnston’s work. The 
destiny of ‘“ Audrey” as a romance, following one of 
the most popular books of the day by the same author, 
will be interesting to note. Early masterpieces are 
more frequently revealed by an author’s subsequent 
successful and popular work than are masterpieces 
written to maintain a reputation gained. 








We learn that the autobiographical pages by Alfred 
Dreyfus called “ Five Years of My Life” are to come 
from the press of McClure, Phillips & Co. May 1. In 
addition to the salient points of the writer’s life dur- 
ing the period in question and the journal written at 
Devil’s Island, the volume will contain some hitherto 


student of the cause c6labre the book is sure to prove tet 
& most interesting and enlightening human document | and all dues from the members of this society.” The “THE LOVE. I iad am Nair Being Lotters to Hie 
—a document without which the whole voluminous | will be a small quarto, Ot Ne eae Yon smarck and a8 tro mo uater 
mass of literature that has been written on the sub- Se Ue RR IM. Barrio of, Ghariton t owin 
ot : i renee eZ at = 
“ag - ne i 7, 








When 1, ak 
not take it 
ot be acue weal I 


~~ pre leas, | with you 
oa rr a ei fulfill my re- 
Snot 


a love tea hs you are, and as you 
chcase to be. 

The headings used for the letters through- 
out the volume are often pretty and origi- 
nal, as will be seen by a few of thoge in 
the first section: “Angela Mia,” “ My 
Heart,” “ Giovanna Min,” ‘“ Only Beleved,” 
“My écear teart,” “Chere et Bonne,” 
“Dearest, only Beloved Juanita, Better 
Haif of Myself”; while the letters them- 
selves are always sensible In tone, discuss- 
ing current events, as well as giving those 
constant revelations which letters between 
intimate friends always atford: 

You ere right, my heart; mistrust is the 
bitterest, most terrible torment. It is noth- 
ing else but doubt, the first seed of all! evil, 
applied to the intercourre of men among 
themselves—the source of almost all bitter- 
mess and hostility. Somewhere it is writ- 
ten “He who does nog love his neighbor 
whom he sees, hoW-shall he love God whom 
he does not see?” 
same thing in regard to confidence instead 
of love. 

. . . . * ° . 7 

Trust me unreservedly in the conviction 
that I accept everything that comes from 
you with profound love, whether it be glad 
or patient. Do not keep your gloomy 
thoughts for yourself while you look on 
me with cheerful brow and merry eyes, 
but share with me in word and look what 
you have in your heart, whether it be 
blessing or sorrow. Never be faint-hearted 
with me, and if anything in yourself ap- 
pears to you indiscreet, sinful, depressing, 
reflect that everything of that kind is 
present in ‘me a thousand times more, and 
that I am saturated with it far too thor- 
opghly and deeply to look on such th 

th contempt when seen in others, or 
become aware of them in you otherwise 
than with love, even if not always with pa- 
tience. Look upon us as mutual father- 
confesscrs; as more than that, since we, 
according to the Scriptures, are to be “ one 
flesh." 

But one or two extracts may be given to 
show other interesting phases of Bis- 
marck’s character, the first written when 
his fiancée had wondered why a certain 
clever man had expressed his admiration 


for her: 

Do not be so insultingly modest; as 
though I, after wandering around among 
the rose gardens of North Germany for ten 
years, had finally grabbed at a buttercup 
with both hands. 


Again, in a letter written in February, 
1847, he compares his fiancée to a flower: 


You I love precisely fer the fragrance of 
ycur spirit's bloom. * * * I really am 
capable of a passion for flowers, but those 
without perfume, which are the pride of 
most gardeners—dahliias, peonies, tulips, 
camellias—have been indifferent to me since 
I was a child. With regard to people, I 
have again and again been obliged to dis- 
abuse my mind of the naturally implanted 
error, which, from external beauty, un- 
consciously infers an interior to correspond. 
I never have found such an agreement; 
the nearest approach to it is in Cxroline, 
but her beauty is very far from regularity— 
and on the other hand, her worldly-wise 
and world-loving sense lacks precisely that 
je ne sais quoi, that fragrant breath from 
the unfathomed, inmost depths of the spirit, 
which is neither poetry nor love nor relig- 
icn, but which reinforces and elevates all 
three; and, where its influence is felt, 
makes one more receptive to them, Its 
cericature I call sentimentality, the gen- 
uine thing I feel when 1 am with you. 

The remainder of the book consists of 
letters written after marriage; the first 
from Salzburg to the von Puttkamers. It 
expresses Bismarck’s great pleasure in the 
wedding journey, not only because of his 
own interest in it, but because of his wife's 
delight in all, and because the journey 
was having a most beneficial result upon 
the latter's health. He also reassures her 
people as to the cost of their trip, which, 
besides not being really expensive, would 
*‘ give us a fund of pleasure for life,”’ this 
being proved by the constant references 
Eismarck makes later on to places and ex- 
periences connected with this trip. 

Naturally the book will be found full of 
references to political and other public 
events, but readers are all more or less 
familiar with the outward happenings in 
Bismarck's lifé; while his tender regard for 
his wife and children, his devotion to her 
father and mother, and his affection for all 
about him, including servants and animals 
as well as friends, will come as a sort of 
revelation to those who knew the great 
statesman simply as ‘‘the man of iron.” 
Writing to his wife in 1849 Bismarck says 
he meant to have written her the night be- 
fore, but instead sat thinking of where they 
had sat together two years before, 


The trees stood so still and high near 
me, the air fragrant with linden blossoms 
* * * and over beyond Arneburg lay the 
iast pink border of the sunset: I was truly 
filled with gratitude to God and there arose 
before my soul the quiet happiness of a 
famffy life filled with love, a peaceful 
haven into which a gust of wind perchance 
forces its way from the storms of the 
world-ocean and ruffles the surface, but its 
warm depths remain clear and still so long 
as the cross of the Lord is reflected in 
them. ° 

In a later letter to his “‘ Beloved Nan,” on 
her birthday, Bismarck says: 

That I wish you happiness ts perhaps a 
superfluous formality; I might just as well 
wish it to myself; but I will thank you, with 
my whole heart, for all your love’ and faith- 
fulness, with which you have brought hap- 


I should like to say the” 


bring upon us.” 

Or again: 

Let nothing disturb you in the belief that 
I love you as a part of myself, without 
which I would not and cannot live, at Jeast 
what one may call living; I am afraid I 
should never amount to anything that will 
please God if I did not have you; you are 
my anchor on the good side of the shore; if 
it gives way, may God have compassion on 
my soul! 

Much as Bismarck enjoyed his public life, 
he often longed to flee from it all, to spend 
more of his time with his family and 
friends: 

There is a fancy that follows me in all 
my work—to lie with my head in your lap, 
in a quite solitary, deep mountain ravine, 
in the warm Summer time, close to the 
brook, to contemplate the blue sky above 
me through the smoke of my cigar and the 
tops of the beech trees, and to be looked at 
and petted by you, and for a long, long 
while to be quite idle. 

Open these letters where one may, one 
will find during their long-enforced separa- 
tions the same feeling shown. “I am al- 
most consumed by the longing to be with 
you, and homesick for you all and for life 
in the country," he writes, and this feeling 
is expressed with even greater force when 
the children or his wife happen to be 111, 
and he is necessarily absent. Again, we 
find Bismarck urging the necessity of his 
wife’s mastering French, pleading the 
probability of his being appointed Ambas- 
sador, but assuring her that he asks it as 
he would beg her to buy a green or blue 


dress: 


You are my wife, and not the diplomats’, 
and they can just as well learn German as 
you can learn French. * * * I married 
you in order to love you in God and ac- 
cording to the need of my heart, and in 
order to have in the midst of the strange 
world a place for my heart, which all the 
world’s bleak winds cannot chill and where 
I may find the warmth of the home fire, 
to which I eagerly betake myself when it 
is cold and stormy without; but not to have 
a society woman for others, and I shail 
cherish and nurse your little fireplace, put 
wood on it and blow and protect it against 
all that is evil and strange, for next to 
God's mercy there is nothing which is 
dearer and more necessary to me than 
your love and the homelike hearth, which 
stands between us everywhere, even ’n a 
strange land, when we are together. 


Bismarck is continually looking forward 
to a quiet home life in the country; plan- 
ning for his wife and children even when 
forced to be away from them, writing to 
his oldest son during the Franco-Prussian 
war that if he or his brother should be 
wounded to telegraph him at once, but not 
to their mother first, saying at one time 
that the cares of public life made a man 
“a stranger to God, his own fauily, and 
himself, and the keys of his soui are so 
much out of tune that he has not a note 
left among them that could give pleasure 
to a single person.”’ 

Aside from their personal and family in- 
terest, Bismarck’s letters contain beauti- 
ful descriptions of scenery and places, 
clever touches of characterization, and 
show, too, his strong love for literature 
and music, while, aside from family details, 
perhaps their greatest charm lies in the 
deep religious feeling which seems to un- 
derlie and prompt his every action. The 
letters are so entirely fascinating that it is 
with regret no further extracts can be 
given. We leave of Bismarck 
the lover with the following from one of 
his latest letters: 


must take 


With joy I have received your telegram 
to-day, and join in thanks to God for all 
the grace that has been shown us in these 
thirty-four years. * * * I have had much 
anxiety, toil, and trouble, but in the retro- 
spect of a third of a century, my heart 
overflows with humble gratitude, with the 
confession that it has been well with me, 
beyond all desert and hope. 


The book has been attractively printed, 
and its interest greatly enhanced by its 
illustrations, consisting of photographs of 
the family, which include two of Bismarck, 
seven of his wife, with one before marriage, 
a family group, and one, the most delight- 
ful of all, showing the three children when 
very young. 


Kershaw’s Brigade.* 


It is to the First Brigade (Kershaw’s) of 
the First Division of the First Corps of the 
Army of Northern Virginia that Mr. D. 
Augustus Dickert dedicates a volume which 
keeps the record of a body of men well 
known for their courage and soldier-like 
qualities. Explaining some of the errors 
of the time, the author writes: 


The whole truth of the entire matter was 
both sections underrated each other. The 
South, proud and haughty, looked with dis- 
dam upon the courage of the North, con- 
sidered the eo cowardly, ahd, not being 
qoiles, with firearms, would be poor sol- 
diers; that the rank and file of the North, 
being of foreign or a mixture of foreign 
blood, would not remain loyal to the Union, 
as the leaders thought, and would not fight. 
While the North looked upon the South as 
a set of aristocratic blusterers, their afflu- 
ence and wealth having made them effem- 
inate; a nation of weaklings, who could not 
stand the fatigues a of a cam- 


*HISTORY OF KERSHAW'S BRIGADE. With 
Complete Roll of Compantes, Biographical 
Sketches, Incidents, Anecdotes, &c. By D, 
Augustus Dickert. Introduction by Associate 
Justice Y. J. Pope. Pp. 583. Illustrated. 
Newberry, 8. C.: Elbert H. Aull Company. 


paign. Neither | 
strength of t oe 

Mr. Dickert was just entering séhool 
when there was a call to arms in South 
Carolina. He joined a local company. and 
‘left for Charleston. He wanted to~ ‘Join 
the force then at Morris Island, but per- 
mission was not granted him on account of 
his youth, for he was not fifteen. He wait- 
ed for an opportunity, crossed over to Mor- 
ris Island, and from that time to the close 
of the war was constantly in service. The 
scope of the work is an extended one, giv- 
ing in detail most of the important actions 
during the civil war, with many sketches of 
the leading Confederate officers. 

Gen. Kershaw, whose name is associated 
with the brigade, was born at Camden, 8. 
C., in 1822. Like many of the most distin- 
guished officers of the Confederate Army, 
he served in Mexico. He was Lieutenant 
of the De Kalb Rifle Guards. He was a 
member of the Secession Convention, and 
was elected Colonel of the militia regiment 
composed of companies from Kershaw and 
the adjacent districts. From 1861 his du- 
ties were incessant. In 1862 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major General and 
was assigned to the command of a dtvision. 
This was the First Brigade of the First Di- 
vision of the First Corps of the Army of 
North Virginia. At the battle of Sailor's 
Creek, April 6, 1865, Gen. Kershaw was 
captured, together with Gen. Custis Lee. 
Kershaw was sent to Fort Warren, where 
he remained until August of the same year, 
when he was permitted to return to South 
Carolina. After the war Gen. Kershaw was 
elected Judge of the Fifth District. He 
died April 12, 1894. 

To follow Mr. Dickert would be to recite 
all the important battles of the civil war, 
for Kershaw’s Brigade was always to the 
front. As a participant in many of these 
actions Mr. Dickert draws some of them in 
all their distressing colorings. Here is a 
description of the scene after the battle of 
Gaines’s Mill: 


I will never forget the scene that met my 
eyes as I neared the house where the 
wounded had been gathered. There. the 
torn and mangled lay, shot in every con- 
ceivable part of the body or limbs—some 
with wounds in the head, arms torn off at 
the shoulder or elbow, legs broken, fingers, 
toes, or feet shot away, some hobbling 
along on inverted muskets as crutches, but 
a great mass were stretched at full length 

n the ground, uttering low, deep, and 
p teous moans that told the at suffer- 
ngs of lives passing away. e main hall 
of the deserted farmhouse as well as the 
rooms were filled to overflowing with those 
more seriously wounded. The stifling stench 
of blood was sickening in the extreme. But 
among al! this deluge of blood, mangled 
bodies, and the groans of the wounded and 
dying our ears were continually greeted 
with the awful, everlasting rattle of mus- 
ketry, the roar of field batteries, and the 
bo@ming, — and trembling of the 
siege guns from friend and foe. 

In depicting the horrors of war, M. Bloch 
might have taken a page from Mr. Dickert. 
The author tells of an incident at the con- 
flict at Cold Harbor. 

The field in the front of Cold Harbor, 
where those deadly assaults had been made, 
beggars description. Men lay in places like 
hogs in a pen—some side by side, across 
each other, some two deep, while others 
with their legs hey | over the heads and 
bodies of their dead comrades. Calls all 
night long could be heard coming from the 
wounded and dying, and one could not sleep 
for the sickening sound ** W-a-t-e-r!"’ ever 
sounding and echoing in the ears. There 
were always incentives for some of the 
bolder spirits, whose love of adventure or 
love of gain impelled them to visit the 
battlefield before the burial detail had 
reached it, as many crisp five-dollar green- 
backs, or even hundred-dollar interest-bear- 
ing United States bonds could be found in 
the pockets of the fallen Federal, either as 
a part of his wages or the proceeds of his 
bounty, * * * Tom Paysinger of the 
Third, who had been detailed as a scout to 

jen. Longstreet, was a master hand at 
foraging upon the battlefield. Whether to 
gain information or to replenish his purse 
is not known, but, be that as it may, the 
night after the battle he crept quietly 
through our lines, and in the stillness and 
darkness he made his way through the 
dead and wounded, searching the pockets 
of those he found. He came upon one who 
was lying face downward, and whom he 
took to be beyond the pale of resistance, 
and proceeded to rifle his pockets. After 
gathering a few trifles he began crawling 
on his hands and knees toward another vic- 
tim. When about ten paces distant, the 
wounded Federal, for such it proved to be, 
raised himself on his elbow, grasped the 
gun that was lying beside him, but un- 
known to Paysinger, and called out: ‘* Yeu 
d—n grave robber, take that!’ and “bang!” 
went a shot at his retreating form. He 
then.-quietly resdmed his recumbent posi- 
tion. The bullet struck Paysinger in the 
thigh, and, ranging upward, lodged in his 
hip, —— him to be a cripple for several 
jong months. It is needless to say that 
Paysinger left the field. He said afterward 
he would have returned and cut the ras- 
eal’s throat, but he was afraid he was only 
**possuming ”” and might brain him with 
the butt of his gun. 


At the conclusion the author presents a 
table of the losses of the Confederates dur- 
ing the war, together with a roll of all the 
members who belonged to Kershaw’'s Bri- 
gade. 

Qienkip 
Following the Yukon.* 

Mr. Josiah Edward Spurr, a geologist at- 
tached to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, having visited in his professional ca- 
pacity the Yukon district in 1896, that is 
before the Klondike discoveries, presents in 
the volume entitled “ Through the Yukon 
Gold Diggings’’ a narrative of personal 
travel. In his ‘“ Geology of the YuRon 
Gold Diggings,"’ published by the Govern- 
ment, the sefentific results of his journey 
are descrihed. . 

Disembarking at Juneau; the party pur- 
chased there the sufiptfes necessary” ‘for 
their long trip. ‘“‘ For drink we took tea, 
which is almost universally used in Alaska 
instead of coffee, since a certain weight of 
it will last as long as many times the 
same weight of coffee; moreover, there is 
some quality in this beverage which makes 
it particularly adapted to the vigorous cli- 
mate and conditions of this Aérthern coun- 
try. When obtainable, the natives drink 
*THROUGH THE YUKON GOLD DIGGINGS. 

A Narrative of Personal Travel. By Jostah 
Edward Spurr. 8vo. Cloth. Decorated cover. 


276 pages. Illustrated. Boston: MHastern 
Putlishing Company, 


people there, for the Klondike boom had 
come. At Dyea native Indians were hired 
to carry the packs. An explanation of the 
meaning’ of ‘‘ Siwash”’ is giver’. The name 
is applied by the whites to all the Alaskan 
natives ‘The name has been said to be 
& corruption of the French word ‘ sau- 
vage '"—savage—and this seems very like- 
ly." Formerly the natives used wampum 
as a medium of exchange, “ but when the 
trading companies began shipping porce- 
lain wampum into the country ‘the natives 
socn learned the trick, and stopped the 
use of it." Now began the carrying of the 
packs, and Mr. Spurr thus describes the 
man as a beast of burden: 


In a_ perfectly constructed pack-sack 
the weight is carried partly by the shoul- 
Soe, but mainly by the neck, the back be- 

ing bent and the neck stretched forward 
tii the load rests upon the back and is 
kept from slipping by the head strap which 
is nearly in line with the rigid neck. An 
astonishing amount can be carried in this 
way with practice, for a half mile or so, 

—7 nearly one’s own w t. Getting up 
and down with such a load is a work of art, 
which spoils the temper and wrenches the 
muscles of the beginner. 

The pest of the country is the mosquito. 
Three varieties were found, the smallest 
kind being the most ferocious: 

They are astonishing stayers, appearing 
before the snow is gone and not Soview 
until the ni; ts w comparatively long 
and frosty. Men who are traveling 
must have ale and eo as protections 
against them. With best protection, 
however, one cannot help being tormented 
and worn out. 

The long duration of the light in this 
northern land is pleasantly described: 

In the mellow twilight, which lasts two 
or three hours in the middie of the night, 
one can see nearly as far and as distinctly 
as by day, but ory takes on an un- 
real air. 3 is something like a beauti- 
ful sunset effect further south, but is even- 
ly distributed over all the landscape. At 
about 10 o'clock the ns becomes ex- 
quisite, when the half light brings out the 
violets, the purples, and various shades of 
yellows and browns in the rocks, in con- 
trast to the green of the vegetation. 

After many discomforts the Yukon was 
reached. The author's account of the dog 
of the country is amusing: 

The Indian dog is a study, for he is much 
unlike his civilized brother. He rarely barks, 
never at strangers, and takes no notice of a 
white: man who arrives in the village—even 
though the village may never have seen 
such a thing, and the children scream, the 
women flee, and the men are troubled and 
silent—but he howls at nights. * * * The 
Indian dog makes it a point to stand 
around like a bump on a log and look 
stupid; when he has fooled you to that 
extent he will surprise you some day by a 
daring theft, for he is as clever as a man 
and as quick as an express train. 


Some of the names given to places in the 
remotest Far West have their peculiarities. 
There is then a certain distinction about 
“Hog ‘em,”’ and its approach, ‘“‘ Hog ’em 
Trail.” The reason for the name of the 
settlement has its merits. There came to 
the place a miner who tried to gobble up 
the whole country. He was called a “ hog,”’ 
hence “ Hog ‘em.”” On the banks of the 
Yukon there are great deposits of peat, in 
some places thirty feet thick. This is the 
source of coal. Mr. Spurr writes: 


Weare accustomed to picture coal as origin- 
ating in tropical swamps of the carbonifer- 
ous period, with enormous trees bearing 
leaves many feet long, and bullfrogs as big 
as men squatting In the background, while 
the air is so heavily laden with carbonic 
acid that it would put out a candle, but 
here tn the Arctic Circle, the formation of 
coal is evidently going on rapidly, and fu- 
ture generations may derive benefit from it, 


Not far below the Tanama, the author 
came across what the early explorers called 
the “ Boneyard.”" Here were the remains 
of the gigantic animals of the past, as the 
tusks of a mammoth which “ probably 
weighed 150 pounds."’ There were other 
bones—leg bones and fragments of the 
backbone. 

Though the party had a boat, 
were too cumbersome to carry. 
extended journey, many 
having been laboriously passed over, the 
author arrived at St. Michael. Though 
some seventy miles from the mouth of the 
great river, this settlement is considered 
as the port of the Yukon. The population 
consists mainly of Eskimos, and the citi- 
zens, when Mr. Spurr arrived, were devot- 
ing their attention to a gorge of whale, a 
large cetacean having just been captured. 
As our acquaintance with Alaska ard the 
Yukon is but limited, much geographical 
knowledge may be acquired by the reading 
of the volume under notice. 


the fossils 
After an 
hundreds of miles 


Japanese Penting Methods. 

The exhibition of Japanese color prints 
and drawings in the Lenox Branch of the 
New York Public Library has received an 
interesting addition in the form of a set 
of original wood-blocks, donated by Mr. E. 
Bierstadt, This set is composed of seven 
blocks, all used in the production of one 
print. One, the “ key-block,”’ serves to 
give all the general outlines in black; the 
other six are color-blocks, and five of these 
are engraved on both sides, making twelve 
printings in all for one chromo-xylograph. 
There is usually one block for each color, 
but in one or two cases several colors are 
printed from one block. These wood-blocks 
enable the visitor to get some insight into 
the manner in which the color: prints here 
exhibited have codon prdddcdd.~ With such 
simple materials the Japanese proved them- 
selves veritable virtuosi in an art which 
originally came to them from China, and 
which to-day ts ina state of decay. 


A new volume of plays by Bernard Shaw, 
which Herbert S. Stone & Co. are publish- 
ing under the title of ‘‘Three Plays for 
Puritans,”’ contains ‘‘ The Devil's Disciple,” 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” and “ Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion.”’ In these plays 
it may be said the author makes use of old 
devices in a new way, and his puppets are 
men and women with natural motives and 
human inconsistencies, 
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Sock Y ; rie 
The story of this ring belongs certainly 
in, the cat of the truths that are. 
stranger than’ fiction, Dr. Thode's account 
of it from the moment it was brought to” 
him by ‘the Mbrarian of St. Mark's to his 
triumphant discovery of its probable own- 
‘er, has inimitable note of personal in- 
terest’ arid éxcitement. He has enhanced the 
dramatic. vatue of his material by. foHlow- 
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-. After v ex neces, a , ing the broken cou f his own investi- 

2 ‘ot . The story finely describes the development of their ng en rse 0 rH) ves 
ae 6 Sane > It has = powerful moral, and is of uncommon literary quality. gations without order or sequence, ‘letting: 
si Z : ‘ a their surpfising revelations burst upon the 











The French Academy Corneille 


- By LEON H. VINCENT, author of “The Bibliotaph” and “Hotel de 
. Rambouiliet,” 2 vols. 16mo, artistically printed and tastefully 


bound, $1.00 each. 


Mr. Vincent's account of the French Académy, its high objects, and its il- 


-lustrious membership, is written with full 


knowledge and admirable skill. 


Equally valid and attractive is his sketch of the great dramatist Corneille. 


Falstaff and Equity 


‘ By CHARLES E. PHELPS, Judge of the Supreme Court of Baltimore. 
With an Introduction by the we!l-knowa Shakesp-arean lecturer, 


HENRY A. CLAPP, Esq. 


12mo, $1.50. 


A scholarly and entertaining book on the humor and legal knowledge of 


Shakespeare. 


It shows how Shakespeare became familiar with law, and will 


have a special interest for lawyers who are students of Shakespeare. 


English Politics in Early Virginia History, 
By ALEXANDER BROWN, author of “ The Genesis of the United States,” 
“The First Republic in America,” “Th: Cabells and their Kin.” 


8vo. $2.00. 


Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown from his assiduous and intelligent cul- 


tivation of the early history of our country. 


It is a careful study of the sources 


2. rican government, and of the conditions under which the colonies es- 
os Mahed potitieal institutigns, especially the influence of English policies and 


politics, 
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First Editions of English Authors. 
BANGS & CO. will SELL by AUCTION at their 
rooms, 93 Fifth Avenu New York, May 7 and 8, 
BOOKS AND LETTERS, collected by William 
Harris Arnold, including sixty volumes of Eng- 
lish Poetry printed in the Seventeenth Century, 
of which the most important is ‘' Paradise Lost, 
1667, in the original sheep binding; several rare 
volumes of the eighteenth Century; first editions 
of the Brownings, including ‘* Pauline,’’ 1833, 
‘The Battle of Marathon,” 1820, the privately 
printed Sonnets, 1547, and ‘proof copies, with the 
Author's manuscript changes and corrections, of 
‘Dramatis Persone,’ and *‘ The Ring and the 
Book:"’ first editions of Keats's ‘' Poems,"’ 1818, 
presentation copy; ‘‘ Endymion,”’ 1838, original 

















Ballantyne.* 

Between those who fancy any incident 
outside of their own experience to be im- 
possible, and those always anxious to ac- 
cuse a novelist of borrowing from the cur- 
rent newspaper, Mrs. Helen Campbell's 
* Ballantyne " is likely to be well discussed, 
One of its most important characters is an 
educated and refined woman passing as a 
man, and for years deceiving intimate asso- 
ciates and housemates. But the story was 
in the hands of the publishers long before 
the discovery of the Murray Hall deception, 
and its imposture is much more clever and 
is practiced upon men and women of the 
highest intelligence and widest knowledge, 


has reared him in England, striving to 
make him hate his country, with the natu- 
ral effect of making him long for it as for- 
bidden fruit. The arguments between the 
two are supplemented by conversations in 
which join English radicals, one with no 
small likeness to Morris; an’ American sol- 
dier and patriot; the hero's hysterical 
mother, and a literary woman pleasantly 
suggesting one whonr in her day Boston de- 
lfghted to honor, and perhaps to honor 
doubly because she did not advertise, The 
inner history of an ill-fated attempt at 
Communal Hfe, and a pleasing sketch of a 
lonely childhood are added, and neither of 
them can be accused of lacking originality. 
As a story the book far surpasses any of 
its author’s serious essays in fiction; as a 
plea for patriotism it presents but one uni- 
versal argument—i. e., the real nobility of 
the American spirit as manifested by those 
who fought for their highest ideals in the 
eivil war. As a view of certain choice 
phases of English and American life noth- 


reader as they burst upon himself, awak- 
ening an enthusiasm which a more care- 


“fully constructed nargative could hardly 


have aroused. 

The ring was a beautifully ornamented 
little hoop of the late Gothic period, in- 
scribed with the device “ Mit wyllen dyn 
eygen,’’ (“ Willingly thine own.) It was 
found in 1892 by an Italian workman: while 
digging out a ditch in the neighborhood of 
Prata, near Pordenone, in Friuli. 

Dr. Thode purchased the ring as a charm- 
ing bit.of ancient art, but its human in- 
terest immediately possessed yim, and he 
became determfned to hunt down every 
clue to tts origin that he could find. These 
clues multiplied in an astonishing fashion. 
The first he discovered under his hand in 
a history of Venice that he was reading. 
lt appeared that in 1513 and 1514—the time 
agreeing with the workmanship of the ring 
—German troops sent by the Emperor Max- 
imilian against Venice were in Friuli and 
Pordenone, and so far as could be learned, 
no German troops except at this period 
were during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in possession of these places, 
then inhabited solely by Italians. 

Undoubtedly some German officer had at 
this time lost the ring. But Dr. Thode, 
with the true zeal of one possessing a treas- 
ure-trove, was not content with this gen- 
eral assumption. What German officer was 
it, he asked himself; what were his fort- 
unes, and who gave him the ring? He set 
to work again on the apparently impossible 
and absurd task of trying to unravel his 
mystery further. 

The leader of the German troops was 
Count Christoph Frangipani, one of the 
restless, adventurous family whose mem- 
bers played So lively a réle in the affairs of 
Hungary during the last of the fifteenth 
and the first of the sixteenth centuries. 

The Count was wounded, captured by the 
Venetians tn 1514, and confined in the To- 
wesulla. Early in the year, it is recorded 


‘in the great diary of Marino Sanuto, Chris- 


toph had lest a relic which, through devo- 
tion, he always carried with him, and this 
loss seemed to him to bode only the grav- 
est disaster. Could this relic have been the 


Nevertheless, further disclosures seem to 
prove that the ring did belong to Christoph 
and none other. His wife *was Apollonia, 
the eldest daughter of John Lang of Augs- 
burg, and had been maid of honor at Maxi- 
milian’s Court. Christoph was her second 
husband, and, judging from the letters that 
passed between them, their devotion to each 
other was far beyond the ordinary. 
“ Mighty, high, and honorable Lord, most 
tenderly beloved husband: May my un- 
bounded, eternal, and inviolable love and 
faithfulness be offered you! ”’ she writes to 
him in his captivity, certainly not without 
fervor. 

And in one of these letters Dr. Thode, to 
his amazement and rejoicing, reads the fol- 
lowing passage: 
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prison at Milan she followed him thither 
and died there. ‘‘ Ready to endure the ut- 
termost if only it be with him,’’ she had 
said she was, and this promise she had no- 
bly fulfilled. Her sweet and generous let- 
ters without complaint of her own weak- 
ness and suffering and filled with tender 
concern and loving assurances for her 
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in the original paper covers, uncut; Tennyson's 
“The Falcon,’ 1879, and ‘‘ The Promise of 
May,"’ 1882, both privately printed for the Au- 
thor’s use; a set of the books printed at the 
Kelmscott Press, and many others too various to 
be indicated here : 

The letters—for the American 


most part by 


novel, but it is one that will have great in- 
fluence upon young readers, and will please 
their elders by its insistence upon the holi- 
ness of the ‘‘one holy thing in this Mam- 
mon loving century,” the struggle in which 
both contestants fought for a principle. 


gracious and most beloved Spouse, I will 
say that the ring which Messer Juan Ste- 
fano Moza hath received must be made a 
little smaller than the old ring, and that 
the same inscription must be cut upon it 


most endearing and pathetic across the 
many centuries separating them from our 
own times, and the reader cannot wonder 
that Dr. Thode was keen to know how this 
gentle lady, described as ‘ very pleasing, 
small, and thin,’’ looked in her habit as she 
lived. His good fortune has followed him 
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The Son of Amram. 


By Rev. G. MOn- 


It is undoubtedly true that the Russia of 
to-day is but the child of the Russia of the 
Middle Ages, but unfortunately few know 
much of the child, while the full-grown, as 
yet immature empire, is very much in evi- 
dence. Hence a book which will bring be- 
fore us the child clearly meets a pressing 
need. This Mr. Munro has sought to do, 
and with a fair degree of success. 

The records of Rurik and his Varaugian 
freebooters read curiously like the stories 


answer to those other words which stand 
on the ring sent me by your Lordship, the 
which I have by me. And 1 am inwardly con- 
strained to send the ring to your Lordship 
in order that you may wear it for love's 
sake and in remembrance of me. And 
since there is no good goldsmith to be 
found here, I pray your Lordship, should 
this please you, to have it graven there.’"’ 
It would certainly be too much to expect 
that doubt could prevail in the mind of the 
ossessor of the ring after this testimony. 
r. Thode is conyinced—and one must be- 
lieve quite justifiably convinced—that his 
trophy is the gift of Apollonia to her hus- 


comes oftener to the hard workers than to 
the drones. At the Church of Ober-Vellach 
in the Mdllthal is an altar piece painted by 
| Schorel—a, gifted Dutch artist who flour- 
| ished in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The picture was restored in 1881 
| and the donors have finally been identified 
as Christoph and Apollonia Frangipani, 
whose portraits are painted on the side pan- 
els. 

Learning of this altar piece Dr. Thode 
started off with enthusiasm to visit it. The 
following is his* description of Apollonia 
as Schorel represented her: 


“There she stands—in a green landscape 
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Biagovestchensk has its prototype in many 
a scene in the history of the great Princes 
and their boyarin, The persistent expedi- 
tions down the Dniepr (sic) and across the 
tiack Sea forecast Russian greed for Con- 
stantinople, and the story of the last of the 
Paleologi explains in part the Russian 
claim to the inheritance of the Byzantine 
Empire. So the continued strifes between 
the reigning Princes and the people pre- 
pared the way for the present conditions 
which so vex Count Tolstoi's soul. 

Still it is doubtful whether most readers 
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mary of his efforts and their success: 

“In an open field,’ he says, “ nearly 
seven feet deep under the earth, a ring was 
found by some peasants—not more than six 
days have elapsed since it was brought by 
these peasants to St. Mark's Library and 
was purchased by me, and now the ring’s 
whole history stands revealed! I know 


who presented it, who wore it, when it was | 


lost—I know the fate-tossed, remarkable 


destiny of her whose love found its emblem | 


in this circlet. For 378 years the ring had 
lain hidden in the clay, and when it again 
came to light fate decreed that it should 


be brought from distant Perdenone to this | 


martyrdom. Her head—whose brow is en- 
circled by luminous purity—is slightly in- 
clined; her glance is east downward in 
mournful reflection; a delicate expression 
of suffering plays about her mouth. A 
pale violet cap embroidered with gold and 
pearls, whose veil-like ends float in the 
breeze, frames the finely shaped features 
of the rounded head; a strand of rippling 
blonde hair, drawn through an opening in 
| the cap, falls down upon the shoulder. 
On the edge of the dark green hodice, 
whieh is decorated with golden needlework 
and is open at the neck, so that the white 
shift with its delicate border is seen, can 
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his freedom, and plunged violently into 
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THE STAGE. 
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Norman Hapgood’s Volume Deal- 
ing with the Past Four Years 
in This Country.* 
Reviewed for Tue New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW 
By Laurence Hutton, 


Author of the “Literary Landmark” 
books, **‘ Plays and Players,” “ Edwin 
Booth," * Lester Wallack,"”” &c. 


Lawrence Barrett, one of the most studi- 
ous and most scholarly members of his 
profession in modern times, said in his 
“Life of Edwin Forrest"’ that Michael 
Angelo once, in order to gratify the whim 
of a capricious patron, had carved in snow 
a figure upon which he had expended per- 
haps as much thought as upon his immor- 
tal Moses, or upon the imperishable dome 
of St. Peter's. And the biographer added 
that, while the painter and the poet, the 
architect and the sculptor, the philosopher 
and the scientist, the historian and the 
maker of laws, live in their works which 
survive them, the work of the actor dies 
when the actor dies, closes when the cur- 
tain falls. The actor carves his image in 
snow, he paints his picture on sand. 

We are perfectly familiar with the words 
which Shakespeare put into ‘@ mouth of 
Adam in “As You Like and into the 
mouth of the cols ai spectre of Ham- 
let's father, and we know the “ busi- 
ness"’ which belongs to each part; but we 
will never know how Shakespeare uttered 
those words upon the stage—if ever he did 
utter those words, as vague tradition af- 
firms—or how he did the business. His 
matter will survive for ages; his manner, 
long ago, melted away. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, in his collection of 
sketches upon theatrical subjects in this 
country during the years 1897 to 1900, is, of 
absolute necessity, therefore, more success- 
ful in his portrayal and estimation of plays 
than of players. Those of us who have 
seen lately Miss Marlowe and Miss Arthur 
as Rosalind and Mme. Bernhardt and Mr, 
Sothern as the Danish Prince, with their 
respective first old men as Adams and their 
respective leading men as Ghosts, will turn 
with pleasure to read how they moved and 
impressed so keen and so impartial an ob- 
server as is Mr. Hapgood. But Mr. Hap- 
good has not been able, and no writer can 
possibly be able, to put their acting into a 
cold-storage warehouse and to keep it 
frozen and intact for the contemplation 
and the comprehension of the playgoers of 
generations yet unborn. 

When Mr. Hapgood speaks of Mr. Mans- 
field’s conception and expression of the 
character of Henry V., of Mr. Mansfield as 
giving many of the resounding words with 
heroic fervor and memorable aspect; when 
Mr. Hapgood tells us how charming is Miss 
Adams in the opening scene of “ Romeo 
and Juliet”; how the birth of love in a 
young girl, its daring, its timidity, its cu- 
riosity, and its‘archness were all shown by 
her with a mobility of face and an appro- 
priateness of action which were matched 
by her simplicity and her truth ot delivery, 
the audiences of the present. can understand 
what Mr. Hapgood is saying; but his words 
will have no more meaning to the students 

of aeting + who live-in the new century than 
has O’Keefe's description of Garrick’s 
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idle of the Sir Harry Wildair of Peg 
Woffington any meaning to us of to-day. 

Garrick and Woffington, 150 years ago, 
carved their images in snow, as Miss 
Adams and Mr. Mansfield are carving 
snow images every night, expending much 
thought and care upon work which is to 
become only a dim memory, never to be 
perpetuated after the limelights are shut 


off and the gas iseturned out. 
When Mr. Hapgood treats of the drama, 


as the drama, however; when he touches 
upon “foreign tragedy,”’ upon “ British 


importations,* upon “translations and 
adaptations from the French,”’ “ The Syn- 
dicate,’"” upon “ Rostand”™ and “ Ibsen,” 
upon “ The Drama and the Novel,”’ upon 


“The Drama of Ideas,"’ and the like, he 
is carving his images in stereotype plates, 
printer's Ink, and machine-made paper, 
which are likely to stand for some time 
upon the pedestal built for them by his 


publishers. 
He has been, and he is, a close student 


of his subject. His profession, that of a 
dramatic critic, has carried him evening 
after evening to the theatre; he has had 
to sit through plays of all kinds, short 
and long, good and bad, frivolous and se- 
rious, original and adapted, domestic and 
foreign; he has had to say something just 
and appreciative of each, and he has man- 
aged to keep his head clear through it all; 
not an easy matter, as one knows who has 
been through it all himself. 

The book does not pretend to be an ex- 
haustive or comprehensive record of the 
American stage, even for the short period 
which it covers. It is simply, as its author 
states in his introduction, an attempt to 
describe conditions generally, from a pro- 
fessional theatregoer’s point of view, and 
to make a minute of some of the, more 
notable performances of the last four years, 
leaving the vast majority of plays to that 
utter obscurity which most befits them. 

In all this Mr. Hapgood certainly has 
been successful, especially in what he has 
written of that exceedingly modern but 
most important phenomenon in dramatic 
annals, ‘The Syndicate.’’ He shows “ The 
Syndicate’ to be a commercial trust, a 
great combination which has fastened its 
grip firmly upon all the cities of the 
Union. It is based not upon the control of 
the products of the hand, but of the prod- 
ucts of the head. It does not attempt to 
regulate the consumption of minerals, ce- 
reals, or manufactures, or even of watery 
stocks; it is a monopoly of written and ut- 
tered thought, as such thought is intended 
for the amusement and the entertainmént 
of men. It has been opposed by actor- 
managers like Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Francis 
Wilson, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. James A. 
Herne, Sir Henry Irving, and Mrs. Fiske, 
Many men of letters, who are not drama- 
tists, have uttered their emphatic protests 
against it. And still it flourishes, It may 
and it may not be of benefit to public and 
te player. But then it goes on. Mr. Hap- 
good, in telling go fully the story of its rise 
and progress, has added an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting chapter to the his- 
tory of the stage in this country. 

. LAURENCE HUTTON, 


“The First Interpreters of Jesus,” by 
Holley Gilbert, D. D., will shortly 
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ume on the Working Constitution.’ 


The account which Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney has given us of the “ working consti- 
tution"’ of the United Kingdom its very 
different from the brilliant and philosophic 
eesay of the late Mr. Walter Bagehot. His 
general idea of the nature of English in- 
stitutions and of the way in which they 
are carried on is in harmony with that of 
Bagehot, but much more attention is given 
to their detailed’ operation. In one re- 
spect, especially, this is valuable and in- 
teresting. It embraces an account of the 
colonies’ develop:nent of representative and 
responsible Government in the dependen- 
cles as it has come about since Bagehot's 
day. It is significant that Mr. Courtney 
frequently draws on the experience of the 
colonies to illustrate points not entirely 
clear in the constitution of the mother 
country. He also discusses cautiously but 
with candor the tendency toward the con- 
federation of the different parts of the 
empire, a matter that had not assumed 
proportions permitting discussion when 
Bagehot wrote. . 

In this thoughtful and careful volume, as 
in that of Mr, Bagehot, and as in the work 
of all the best English writers on the sub- 
ject, the strongest impression imparted is 
that of the peculiar character of the Eng- 
lish national mind. It is not easy to de- 
scribe it in any single term. Perhaps 
“tentative ’’ conveys the meaning most 
nearly. The nation seems to do nothing 
with the ‘intention ‘that it shall be final. 
There is no tendency toward fanciful ex- 
periment; no step_is taken until it seems 
unavoidable. But when it is taken, it is 
with the feeling, more or less distinct, that 
it cannot be the last, and that the next 
only waits until experience points the way 
for it. It would seem that the English are 
more conscious of the principles of evolu- 
tion than other peoples; for centuries be- 
fore those principles were Feduced to an 
intelligible form, they acted on them with 
a certain instinctive deliberation. Two 
things stand out in the history of their 
institutions, which are of the essence of 
evolution. One is the sense that there are 
no finalities in human affairs; that no ar- 
rangement can be so perfect that it will 
‘last, no theory so complete that all can 
be staked on it; that every important move 
in national life is the resultant of complex 
and eften obscure forces, and that it is 
folly to try to predict this resultant and to 
build great national structures on the pre- 
diction. The second thing is the sense 
that for the best working of these complex 
forces, for the resultant of the greatest 
practical value, the utmost limit of free- 
dom is necessary. The history of the 
Upited Kingdom may, with some close ap- 
proach to accuracy, be called the history 
of the tentative extension of freedom. That, 
too, is likely to be the note of the future. 

The English people appear to Americans 
tenacious of forms, even after these have 
becamg empty and may be expensive and 
inconvenient. One of the journals of New 
York recently referred to his Majesty Ed- 
ward VII. as the “ vermiform appendix ” 
of the British Empire, pleasantly suggest- 
ing that he was wholly useless and might 
be dangerous. But it is a more rational 
description of the temper of the English 
people to say that they are really so tena- 
cious of realities, that they do not mind 
old forms which do not interfere with 
the realities. When the two come into 
Another ; conflict it is the forms not the realities 
Great < that have to yield. And the English have a 

peculiar knack of taking the injurious sub- 
Novel stance from a form and leaving it a harm- 
less shell. If they do not crush the shell 
w and throw the pieces on the dust heap, as 
we Americays would be prone to do, it is 


66 & $8 because they haye the ancient habit of let- 
ting alone things that are not obviously 
1 e n er mischievous. And‘they have also the habit, 


bred of long experience, of respecting the 
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terest. ‘Alice’ isan American girl, an exquisite creation of singular charm and beauty. Britain is carried on are, under Edward 
* Helen’ is a Greek, beautiful, desolate, defiant—pure as snow.’’—Chicago Chronicle, 


VII., as completely expressive of the arbi- 
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Richmond Gimes : 


“A Soldier of Virginia’ te'ls the story of th2 struggle between the 
French and the English for the posszssion of the Qhio Valley. The story of 
Bra ‘dock’s disastrous defeat and his unhappy campaign aga‘nst Fort 
Dui Quesne is historically accurate and is told most entertainingly. * * 
A most attractive picture of the personality and character of Washington at 
this early stage in his career, * * The story, asa whole, deserves to rank 
high in the list of historical novels. 
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There is much that is of historical value in the book, and still more that 
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Boston Advertiser : 


An unusually well-written romance of the early French and Indian war. 
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Washington’s character and rapid development, and the remarkably vivid 
account of Braddock’s defeat’ * * A charming love stury. 
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trary will of an absglute monarch as they 
were six centuries ago under Edward I. 
But the monarch to-day, in the words of 
Mr. Courtney, is the ‘‘ Minister of his Min- 
isters.’’ He can do nothing of consequence 
without them. Indeed, so complete is the 
practical subordination of the sovereign to 
the Parliament that there are considerable 
powers which the Parliament exercises, in 
the Channel Islands, for instance, by virtue 
solely of the fact that the control of Par- 
liament over the King carries with it con- 


JOHN WINSLOW. 
By HENRY D. NORTHROP. trol over what were originally his personal 
possessions when the English King was 


Throughout the story the readeris kept inclose touch with honest, whole- Duke of Normandy. 
souled, philanthropic, lovable John Winslow. We can say to those who have The real sovereignty of the United Kinz- 
read ‘David Harum” and * Eben Holden” that here is a book of no less power dom is the national will expressed through 
to please, for its chief character, ‘John Winslow,” will live with these two a general election. The history of the evo- 
great characters. Illustrated, cloth bound, $1.50. lution of the British Government is_ the 


history of two processes. One has been 
THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A MAID. the gradual seizure or absorption by the 
By FRANCES GORDEN FANE. 


representatives of the nation of the powers 
of the privileged class beginning with the 
2 oe King and passing to the great nobles. The 
A clever, well-written story, full of love and pathos, and thrilling with 
dramatic crises. Each step of the domestic tragedy is skillfully portrayed, 
until the final climax is reached. 








second has been the steady broadening of 
the basis of the national representation and 
Cloth bound, $1.50. the increase of the number taking part in 
the election of representatives. Roughly, 


JOHN HENRY. both processes may bé said to date from 
Runnymede, when the Barons forced the 
By HUGH McHUGH. 


recognition of their rights from John. The 
: ° ° ” . atest, but by no means the last, stage re- 
A regular side-splitter, and as good as “Billy Baxter.” It contains John rte 1 i oan te poe ared aoe vd ane 
Henry at the Theatre, ina Street Car, on Butting in, on Literature, playing ey icf awike | ti 
> a } " > Ets eo 2% holder in the kingdom. Meanwhile the 
Pool. would-be Actors, Progressive Euchre, and is inimitably funny. Two 
large editions have been sold in advance of publication. 


Ilouse of Lords still exists, with a member- 
ship resting almost entirely on the privi- 
Illustrated, cloth bound, 75 cents. 


lege of birth, and its assent is necessary to 
every act of legislation. The Crown also 
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‘equally necessary to every 


the assent of the Crown Is never refused to 
an act which the Commons are determined 
on, and the assent of the Lords can not be 
deferred after the electors of the Commons 
have béen consulted. The decision of the 
electors is more surely final than that of 
any Plantagenet or Tudor King ever was, 
since revolt from it is inconceivable. . The 
United Kingdom has been called—and Mr. 
Courtney accepts the description—a Veiled 
republic. Our most radical Democrats must 
concede that in it the will of the people is 
sure. of as complete respect as in our own 
land, and often of respect more immediate. 

The real problem of the future of Great 
Britain lies, not in the development of the 
institutions of the United Kingdom, but in 
its relations to the self-governing colonies 
of Canada and Australia, already so strong 
and populous, and sure to take on a growth 
far greater than is possible to the home 
country, and ia its relations to the. still 
vaster and more varied dominion embraced 
in the dependencies of India and Africa. 
For a long time yet the dependencies can 
wait. Their government invglves tremen- 
dous responsibilities, but it is pretty sure 
to be lodged for many years in the Pariia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. The ques- 
tion of representative and responsible gov- 
ernment for them will not arise, or will 
not become pressing, probably for several 
genérations. The future relations of the 
self;governing colonies is recognized by 
Mr. Couftney as a question of such impor- 
tance that its consideration cannot long 
be delayed. At present they enjoy practical 
independence in their internal affairs, with 
entire security from foreign interference, 
their complete defense being provided fer 
through the agency and at the expense of 
the United Kingdom. Two* contingencies 
may arise in which this anomalous arrange- 
ment cannot be worked withoyt grave dif- 
ficulty. One is the adogtion by the United 
Kingdom of a foreign policy contrary to 
the interests or to the séhtiment.of the 
colonies. It is not at all inconceivable that 
this might happen either with reference to 
Canada or to Australia, as it has happened 
with regard to the selfegoverning colonies 
in Africa within the past two years. Both 
these great and increasing States are liable 
to have interests or feelings with regard 
to thelr immediate neighbors which the 
Parliament may not wish to respect. Can- 


ada .might have claims as to thé United 
States, which Parliamesut would not be will- 
ing to enforce, and the chance of such a sit- 
uation is enhanced by the rapid growth 
of Canada. At such a moment the colo- 
nies might easily think that they should 
have a voice in the policy of the empire, 
and with that voice must come some cor- 
responding contribution to the cost of the 
Imperial Government. The other contin- 
gency is the possible inability of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to meet unaided the expense 
in men and money necessary to the defense 
of the vast empire. Already not only the 
self-governing colonies but the dependency 
of India arg furnishing troops for opera- 
ticns in South Africa.” So far this is done 
on a small seale, and is entirely voluntary 
with the self-governing colcnies. But if 
heavy demands are made the colonies may 
seek, and fairly seek, some share in deter- 
mining the issues which they are called on 
to fight out. 

Mr. Courtney sees that this is a matter 
that may at any time become serious, and 
he gives attention to the only suggestion 
as yet made to deal with it—the suggestion 
ot imperial federaticn. The two difficulties 
which seem to him the most formidable in 
this plan are, first, that of a common cus- 
toms tariff for all parts of the empire, 
and, second, that of providing for a feder- 
ation an upper legislative chamber, per- 
forming the functions of the present House 
of Lords. No doubt these are very real 
difficulties, but they do not seem more 
nearly insuperable than many which the 
English people have overcome in the past. 
To the whole problem, indeed, we may ex- 
pect that their strangely ccmplementary 
qualities of patience and daring will! in the 
long run prove adequate. x 

It must be said, in concluding this notice 
of Mr. Courtney’s admirable work, that the 
took will be round a mine of valuable de- 
tailed information, conveyed clearly and 
with singular succinctness. Apart from 
its interest as a revealing discussion of 
large questions, it is a veritable handbook 
of the actual working of the British Con- 
stitution. EDWARD CARY. 


The Sphakiote Girl.* 

What more natural than that John Curtis, 
a Harvard graduate, should be on board a 
Greek caique and bound for Crete? John 
was an athlete, and besides that was well 
up, not alone in the Greek of Homer, but he 
had a fair smatter of the modern tongue, 
such as is spoken in Athens, That caique 
was loaded with arms and ammunition for 
the Cretans, who were just then fighting 
for their liberty. On board the boat was a 
Swede, Lieut. Peter Lindbohm. There is a 
storm when the party are off the coast of 
Crete, and if it had not been for the Lieu- 
tenant, Curtis would have gone to the bot- 
tom of the sea. A landing is made, and the 
two, accompanied by a Greek, reach the 





land, 

They find a village, and here for the first 
time Curtis sees the lovely Sphakiote mai- 
den, Panayota Curtis is badly crippled. 
He has run into his foot the spikes of the 
sea urchin. Panayota cares for him. The 
Turks attack the village where the Ameri- 
can and the Swede have sought refuge. 
The wicked Kostakes Effendi, backed up 
by his Bashi-Bazouks, wants to capture the 
beautiful girl The Turks succeed and it 
looks as if Panayota was doomed for the 
harem. Now follow many adventures, in 
which the Yankee lad and the Swede play 
important parts At last the girl, who has 
made her escape, finds a refuge in a vil- 
lage where there are lepers. Curtis loses 
the girl he loves. What kind of a reception 
would have been given her had he married 
her and taken her to Boston? ‘There 
* would have been a circus "' when he went 
home. And John Curtis, to whose romantic 
and brave nature there was attached an 
automatic brake of ‘‘ New England pru- 
dence,’ seeks New England. As the steam- 
ér leaves Crete, John” is glad to find 
“ Frankfurters for lunch.’’ As for the gal- 
lant Swede, his love for the Sphakiote maid 
was everlasting, and so he kept on his quest 
for her Mr. George Horton writes the 
story of adventure in capital style and his 
‘Like Another Helen" is a most interest- 
ing romance. 


*LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. By George Horton. 
Illustrated by C. M. Relvea. 8vo. Decorated 
cover Pp. 379 Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Company. 
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A POET BLIND AND DEAF. 


Morrison Heady’s “ The Double 
Night” and Other Verses.* 


By Joel Benton. 


In modern poetry, one thing the careful 
observer finds obvious and significant is its 
many-styled architectural expression, In 
other words, it is not merely Popeian or 
Wordsworthian—for it flows in all the 
known forms. It may be that the rules of 
verse have at last become too easy and fa- 
miliar. At any rate, there are poets who 
50 well know their exigent art that they can 
sing silverly in polished rhythm without 
much background of experience to rest 
upon, or any notable message to communi- 
cate. Perhaps in no era has there ever 
been a larger number of writers of this sort, 
to whom the perfect technique of verse is 
an easy and open pastime, than the present 
one. They say little—but they say it well, 
and perform, in a certain way, Shake- 
speare’s miracle, by giving to “airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name.” 

Of the poems of Morrison Heady, how- 
ever, nothing resembling mere artifice can 
be affirmed. What marks them especially 
is their deep sincerity of thought—a “ feel- 
ing genuine and not mimicked; their rich 
record of experience; their occasional strik- 
ing felicities, and their failure in particular 
passages to secure the force of brevity and 
to attain effects that too much diffusior 
dissipates."’ 

The interest in Mr. Heady'’s poems would 
have a distinct and valid basis apart from 
his afflicted impediments; but when we 
consider these, it rises to a pathetic sig- 
nificance. To use the words of Mr. Flex- 
ner, who introduces them: ‘ They are the 
work of a man, who, blind and deaf, has 
cultivated the muse in the gloom of a 
‘Double Night’ * * * Who amidst 
darkness has seen with the inward eye, 
amidst silence has heard with the inward 
ear.” In the author's poem describing this 
“Double Night,” (a poem which we re- 
member to have read thirty years ago in a 
small inland New York village, supposing 
its author an Englishman, but of whom 
we never since have heard until now,) he 
says: 

From yonder sky the noonward sun was 
wre day-dawn'e rosy hues had banished, 
As starless midnight blotted out the morn 

Ere childhood’s dewy joys had vanished, 
No slow-paced twilight ushered in the 
A obumeish web, the heavens were swept 

from sight; 

The full moon fled and never waned; 
And all of earth that’s beautiful and fair 


Became as shadows in the empty air— 
A boundless, blackened blank remained. 





I heard the gates of night, with sullen jar, 
Close on the cheerful day forever. 
Hope from my sky sank like the evening 


star, 
Which finds in darkness zenith never; 
Scarce could she more, where night held 
boundless sway, 
Than though departed, vouch returning 
a 


a 
And shapes of beauty, grace, and bloom, 
And fair-formed joys that once around me 

danced, 
Bewildered grew where sunbeams never 


ance 
And lost their way in that wide gloom, 
* . * . . > . 
By blossom-scented airs that round me 
blow, ; 
By transient showers, the sun's impassioned 


Ww, 
And Comal of woods and fields, alone I 
know , , 
Of Spring's approach and Summer's bloom; 
And by the air, with frost-nipped foliage 
sweet, 
By noontide beams, low-slanting, scant of 
heat, 
By icy winds, encumberi snow, ard sleet, 
of Autumn's blight, an Winter 8 gloom. 
s . . 


The sounds that once entranced me, ear 
and soul— 

The voice of winds and waves, the thun- 
der’s roll, , 

The steed’s proud neigh, and lamb’s meek 

plaint, 

The hum of bees, the vesper hymn of birds, 

The rural harmony of flocks and herds, 

The song of joy or praise, and man’s sweet 


words, 
Come to me fainter, yet more faint. 
« 2 ~ . . 


Ah me! could I through “drop serene” 
thus scan 
Celestial things, else hid from mortal man, 


I'd deem this night a day supernal! 
Could music, breathed from some far-sing- 


vice! atkte towi, and thrill my stricken 

I'd pray this hush might be eternal! 

{ er sombre majesty! 
SPavaweet, er goublevwlitude tg me 
Pith ‘Darkness . Silence, and my God. 

In the extremely long poem of “ Cecilia,” 
the sentimental story told in hexameters, 
there is no lack of fervor, but even Long- 
fellow would fail in an effort of such 
length to escape the pall of monotony. It 
fs true there are couplets here and there in 
the poem where the writer, considering his 
lack of Knowledge of the classic models, 
phrases in a way that is fully satisfying, 
but the hexameter in English is so peril- 
ously near to prose, lacking, as it does 
those melodic repercussions and _ the 
“click” of the Latin and Greek tongues, 
that any English poem longer than “ Evan- 
geline "—and some think as long as that— 
cannot continue poetic to the end, But in 
the following couplet, in spite of the one- 
syllable foot, there is certainly a striking 
force: 


mnings immortal to which the number- 
-~ hearts of the livi 


less ng 
Throb, throb, throb, and measure the- 
music forever, 


Of some rustic, woodland actors he says, 


_ picturesquely: a 
Winged were the actors with gauze, a 
POR. FB - lufuston.* crowned 

with chaplets of Keschel 
_Of the chief actress this line is a happy 
description: 


In “ Psyche in the Seasons” some pleas- 
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ing touches of imagery appear in various 
lines, a few of which are given below: 
From the bright threshold of her Orient 


towers, 

The Morn, advancing, strokes with waken- 
ing palm 

The dewy forehead of the slumbering 
Earth; 


And as she comes, her ruddy steps imprint 
The peaked clouds, as if the beautiful feet 
Of them that bring glad tidings were 
abroad 
On those ethereal mountains. 
* . . > . . 
Blithe ts her light, that, from the starred 
expanse 
Of ether'’s serene ocean, wells and floods 
With amber billows half our “ sphery isle." 
* ° . . . 


The lyric stream 
That leaps hilarious from the jubflant hills. 
. * . . * * . 


Of the Summer breeze he says: 
strayed vagabond. How tremulous the air 
With heat. 
* . . 7 os * * 
Day, in prime, 
Stands on the summit of his shining arch. 
These bits of verse, and the fervent feel- 
ing that animates each poem in this book, 
show that there is more than poetic pro- 


; toplasm in Mr. Heady'’s muse. What he 


has written poetically, it is stated, has 
been produced since his fortieth year. But 
he is also the author of “ Burl,”’ a pioneer 
story; *‘The Farmer Boy,’ and some un- 
published stories for children. The com- 
ment of Mr. Flexner, his friend, upon his 
literary activity may fitly close this notice. 
He says in his “ Introduction ”’: 

“The spectable of a strong man, shut off 
by tragic mischance from almost every 
path of usefulness, accepting his grim fate 
with buoyant good humor and triumphing 
over darkness and loneliness—such a spec- 
tacle is, I say, both rare and inspiring. 
There is no note of despair in his verse, 
no trace of disappointment in his bearing. 
I think of him when I read that noble son- 
net of Marston's: 


Sharp was the bread of my soul's nour- 
sning 

Which fate allowed, and bitter was the 
spring 

Of which I drank and maddened, even as 


they 
Who, wild with thirst at sea, will not delay, 
But drink the brine and die of its sharp 
sting. 
Not gentle was my war with chance; and 
yet 
I borréwed no man’s sword; alone I drew 
And gave my siain fit burial out of view. 
in secret places I and sorrow met. 
So, when you count my sins, do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you.” 





Miss Dix’s New Story.” 

If we frankly confess that we are 
aweary of tales of the seventeenth century, 
and mentally relegate them, each and all, 
to the fate of Pharaoh and his hosts, we, 
perhaps, put ourselves out of court in re- 
gard to ‘The Making of Christopher Fer- 
ringham.”" Nevertheless, or nathless, as it 
seems more fitting to say, after four hun- 
dred and fifty-three pages of seventeenth 
century, we are capable of recognizing that 
Miss Lix works well in her chosen field. 
Her stories haye spirit and “‘ go" in their 
incidents, her style is virile and stirring, 
her characters are far from being lay fig- 
ures for their Colonial clothes. Evidently 
these romances of two and three hundred 
years ago appeal to a large class of read- 
ers, and this public will find Miss Dix 
among their best purveyors. 

“The Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham" is well up to the mark she has set 
for hersgif in ‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth” and “ Sol- 
dier Rigdale."”” The character of Christo- 
pher is finely conceived. Miss Dix avoids 
the too common fault of changing a thor- 
ough scoundrel into a saint. Under the 
reckless, lawless Christopher one sees frum 


the beginning a generosity, a fundamental 
rectitude, that give promise of his ultimate 
response to the discipfine of a strenuous 
iife. The subordinate characters are clear- 
Z drawn. In Nan we have an excellent 
illustration of Bulwer’s beatitude, ‘ Blessed 
is the woman that exalts’; while the calm, 
just, unsympathetic uncie makes a good 
foil for the tempestuous Christopher. 

And now, since Miss Dix has borne a gal. 
lant part in “the flodden field of tic- 
tion,” may we not hope that she will con- 
sider the remnant who have not bent the 
knees to Baal, and will give us, as we are 
sure she can do, a novel of character as 
developed in the familiar setting of our 
own day? 


In Old New York.* 

“'Tis no Paradise here, neither is it that 
other Place,” is about what Capt. John 
Bellenden wrote to a friend in London 
descriptive of New York in 1757. “’Tis 
not as big a Town as Boston or Philadel- 
phia, but with regard to its Opulence, its 
Commerce, its fine Buildings it disputes 
the Preference with either of them, * * * 
Here you find your swaggering Hollander, 
your German, and your right honofable 
Englishman—the Peer of ‘em all.” Next 
the roystering young soldier tells how he 
has relatives in New York, the Crewes. 
Such is the introduction of Imogen Clark’s 
“God's Puppets.” “Peggy Crewe is the 
witiful young person, who laughs at her 
many admirers. Peggy's mother, a faded 
beauty, is entirely subdued by her wild 
daughter. There is a Larry Crewe, much 
given to horse racing and card playing. 
In contrast with Peggy is Annetje, the 


daughter of Dominie Ryerssen. There is 
some mystery as to the origin of Annetije. 
Lar has ready for the race his horse 
Touchstone. His jockey at the last mo- 
ment fails him. aaee has staked every- 
thing on the issue. It is Pe » @ thor- 
ough horsewoman, who mounts Touchstone 
and wins the race. Of course the young 
lady is perfectly disguised; only Bellenden 
recognizes her. Pegsy has another suitor, 
Adrian de Hooge. Peggy has rejected him, 





ri mn for PeRsy. a) 
eeann herself. The author follows with 
accuracy the manners and customs of the 
pa Ry is particularly excellent in de- 





“T may truly say it’s a nove'ty to 
the world.” 


—All’s well that ends well; act 2, scene 3. 
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By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Price. $1.50. 
SENATOR JOHN M. THURSTON : 


‘* Ihave read no story of modern times Which so 
completely demanded my undivided attention from the 
beginning to the end, as ‘ The Column,” by Charles 
Marriott. . It is a striking and, as it seems to me, a 
faithful delineation of the strongest, yet most nat- 
ural characters. The language is chasie and refined, 
the dramatic interest intense, the plot powerful, and 
the Whole Work cleanly and brilliantly intellectual. 
‘ ts sure to take high rank in the literature of the 

lay. 





THE 


COLUMN 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE : 


“* Marriott, taken as an atlerative after other 
literary forms, is deeply Welcome and full of Wwhole- 
some succulence. @ paces up and down, as it 
Were, in a hall where all is harmonious and proud- 
ly beautiful, eben fastidious, . . . Ht isa book 
Full of repose, even in its passion; and it is every- 
Where rich inbeauty. . - . Myr. Marriott comes 
among us a stranger and an alien; but he is Wwel- 
come, for he brings with him a beauty which lifts 
and purifies the mind.’’ 


COLUMN 


MR. BLISS CARMAN : 


“* In this book a new writer of English fiction has 
arisen and arrived, another signal success been 
added to contemporary literature. . . . Here is 
‘ The Column’ with genius writ clear on ebery page. 
- » + A fine book, a piece of art for Which to 
be gladly thankful.’’ 





COLUMN 


Mr, W. L, Courtney (“es¢ce.Dai) 

‘* Whoever Charles Marriott may be . . . he 
has writien a very remarkable novel. . . . The 
heroine is of a rare and original type. . . . A 
book very fresh, ig “ys ys» bery interesting and 
es has handled situations and 
problems in the true spirit of an artist.”” 


COLUMN 


- THE LONDON STANDARD ; 

“** The real, right thing.’ . . . The book 
isa able one. . . ». Moreobder, it is full of 
beautifal things, of passages and ideas that habe 
apenas, comme oat of the past, sunned and soaked 
through With Nature, before they appear here, as the 


heroine’s soul, tf she possessed one, before it reap- 
peared in Cornwall, *” 












ae THE 
LONDON WESTMINSTER GAZETTE ; 
“* Here, at least, is‘a work which has been elab- 
orately studied and Wrought toa high literary per- 
bs et Sen SOS A , and the excel- 


fection 
lent workmanship s specially welcome to 
a rediewer or reader who is jaded wth ill-written 





JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., newyork 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED PUBLISHER. 


If we can trust the reports of authors, 
the relation between themselves and 
their publishers is all the time changing 
for the worse. This is the more peculiar 
since, always upon the report of the au- 
thors, it has always been as bad as it 
re could possibly be. Who does not remem- 
ber that amenity of the late Oliver Gold- 
smith: 


Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery 
; freed 
: Who in life was a bookseller’s hack. 
Bi. He led such a damnable life in_ this world 
That 1 don't think he'll wish to come 
back. © 


Goldie was by no means the first biped 
in the world to take»a bite out of the 
hand that fed him, And certainly he has 
not been the last. There have been few 
sweeter and more humane relationships, 
in the way of business, between the 
children of this world and the children 
of light than those between authors who 
had any human gratitude and consider- 
ation in them and publishers who had 
sense enough to allow for the weakness 
of the “irritabile genus 
Byron was not an easy man to get on 
with. And yet. his correspondence with 
y the founder of the house of Murray was 
both 
Doubtless the publishing craft is not now 


scriptorum.” 


“equally honorable to parties.” 


so much carried on by means of dinners 


and other social functions as it was 


once nor has so much of the social ele- | 


ment in it. And yet there was, until the 
other year, at least oné American pub- 
lishing house which cultivated prandial 
relations with its “ list,” to the advan- 
tage of everybody concerned. 

A link between the old-fashioned and 
the new-fashioned kinds 
arts was broken when the other day Sir 


of publishers’ 


George Murray Smith passed over to the 
majority. His knighthood, or baronetcy, 
whichever it may have been, he 
immediately to the fact that he was the 
chief instigator of that very remarkable 


owes 


work, the “ Cyclopaedia of National Bi- 
ography"; but no doubt ultimately to 
the fact that he was the senior and sur- 
partner of the of Smith, 
& Co. That was a great 
To been the 


viving firm 
Elder 


tion. 


distine- 


have publisher of 


Punch from its first issue is a distinction | 


in a country the taste of which for what 
Emerson called “the gayeties and gen- 
jus, the political, the social, the parietal 
of Punch" might 


wit be differently es- 


timated. But nobody could deny that, at 
than 


the 


days, more 
did reflect British 
speculo,” nor fail 


least in those 


century ago, it 


spirit “ veluti in to 
render honor to the operator of the spec- 
ulum. It is all very well to say that the 
But, if his re- 


flections had not been adequate and ac 


operator was the editor. 
curate, it is evident that the publishers 
would have had to displace him and re- 


place him. 


that 


And it is really gratifying to 
the chief 


all agreed 


contributors 
that the 


know to 


Punch weekly 


p “Punch dinner” v main factor in 
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the success of the periodical, and, with- 
out doubt, Mr. George Murray Smith, as 
he 
the man to see that the establishment of 


was in those days, must have been 


such a relation as the dinners provided’ 


between the contributors, the editor, and 
the 
thing for the success of his periodical. 

The 
been moved to set down in writing some 


publisher was a highly desirable 


venerable publisher has himself 


of his earliest publishing reminiscences. 
They have been published, on this side, 
The Critic with 
» E-english 


in in conjunction 
It 
them that he was a 


attracted 


periodical, 
from 
himself the kind 
And what men 
of they 
of the mighty in 
: his time, and very particularly including 
. Thackeray! 
are familiar 
Thackerayana, 
creditable to 
ought not to 


ness who to 
regard of men of letters. 
of letters, and 


women letters, 


were, incliding most 
him 
of 
implicitly very 
publisher. But we 
forget that when Smith, 


Thackeray's letters to 
to all the 


and. are 


amateurs 


the 


half a} 


made Thackeray their editor, they con- 
tinued the excellent Punch tradition of 
dinners. It was about one of these din- 
ners, indiscreetly and distortedly report- 
ed for a New York newspaper forty years 
ago, and commented on by The Satur- 
day Review, then a power in the British 
Islands, that Thackeray wrote one of the 
most pungent of his ‘“‘ Roundabout Pa- 
pers,” and perhaps quite the most chiv- 
alric, the aim of it being to vindicate his 
publisher and friend: 


Now suppose this charming intelligence !s 
untrue. ppose the publisher is a gentle- 
man to the Pail as well informed as those 
whom he invites to his table. * * ° Sup- 
pose he never made the remark. poogese 
nobody “ roared with laughter.’ * * * Sup- 

ose this backdoor gossip. should be utterly 
Brunderin and untrue, would any one won- 
der? Ah, if we had only enjoyed the happi- 
ness to number this writer among the con- 
tributors to our Se a cheerful- 
ness and easv confidence his presence would 
in:part to our meetings! He would find 
that “poor Mr. Smith’"’ had heard that 
recondite anecdote of Dr. Johnson behind 
the sereen; and, as for the great gun of 
these banquets,’ with what geniality should 
not I “come out,” if I had an amiable 
companion close by me, jottin 
conversation for The New Yor 


All of which seems to prove that at 
least the relations of this author and 
this publisher were very close and warm, 
and that Thackeray's publisher was a 
man after Thackeray’s own heart. And 
it may go to prove that the means where- 
by a publisher secures an elgible “ list” 
are social and humane, as well as strict- 


down my 


ly commercial, 





BOOK LEARNING AND CHARACTER. 

Prof. George Edward Woodberry of 
the Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture in the Columbia University is evi- 
dently a gentleman who does his think- 
ing for himself. He does not rely on the 
wisdom of the past for all his inspiration. 
He interested and entertained one of his 
classes the other day with a talk on the 
importance of athletics in the develop- 
ment of the college man, and incidentally 
expressed some opinions as to the impor- 
| tance of book learning. He said: *‘ The 
| college man is fed with intellectual life 
for four years, and is trained so much 
in books that he is apt to have a tend- 
ency to Manual, book learning. If 
he succeeds in after life, it is rather on 
account of a peculiar and personal gen- 
ius than on account of what he has 
learned in Later in the same 
speech he added: “ It is perhaps easier to 





books.”’ 


study, as far as the strain on character 
is concerned, than to train for athletics.” 
These are the reported words of the pro- 
fessor, and though the report may not 


have been absolutely accurate, it no 
doubt reproduces the sense of the re- 
marks. 


And very sensible they were. Book 
learning, when viewed in the light of a 
mere accumulation of facts, is of very 
The 


peculiar and personal genius, of which 


| little value in the struggle of life. 


the professor spoke, is in the character 
of the man who has the book learning to 
use. There is probably no occupation to 
which the lessons to be drawn from col- 
lege book learning Cannot be applied, but 
the men who see the application are few. 
On the other 
that 


greatly 


hand, it is perfectly true 


the young man just out of college 


overestimates the value of his 


scholarship. As a business man recently 


said, “The college man is unwilling to 
subordinate his education to his experi- 
He of life 
the a trained 


athlete enters a regiment. 


ence.”’ enters the battle in 


about Same condition as 
He brings a 
good person, but he has all the drill and 
tactics yet to acquire. And when he has 


acquired them, the fight for a position 





| 


an | form one’s allotted tasks in 
is very inferable | 
min of busi- | 


| 
| 








of command is still ahead of him. His 
book learning in and of itself will never 
him to the Intellectual 
equipment does not alone make a suc- 


If it did, there would be no 


carry front. 


cessful man. 


helpless scholars wandering about the 
world, 

It is perfectly true, as Prof. Wood- 
berry sata, that athletic training im- 


poses a greater strain on character than 
study. To live the life of a student is to 
gratify natural inclination, 
life is seldom led as a sacrifice. 


for the 
To per- 


a 


the college 
classroom is certainly no great feat, as 
is demonstrated by the fact that the ma- 
jority of college men succeed in doing it. 
But to train fairly for athletics demands 
amount of self-denial, a keen 
and, as the professor 
of daily attention to 
He might have added— 
perhaps he did—that it requires courage, 
energy, and determination, all of which 
are essential to success in life. 


The man who has the qualities which 


a Jarge 
of honor, 
“the habit 
small matters.” 


sense 


said, 


bring success to the athlete—not neces- 
Sarily the physical qualities, but those of 








character—and who adds to them a large 
fund of information, will find a use for 
his book learning and will discern its ap- 
plication to the practical affairs of life. 
Men win success in some form every year 
in this world without learning, and that 
fact is often foolishly urged. as an argu- 
ment to show that a college education is 
unnecessary. But college men also win 
success, though, as Prof. Woodberry 
said, they do so not because nor in spite 
of their book learning, but by reason of 
their characters. Perhaps if college men 
laid less stress upon the importance of 
their book learning as an equipment for 
the struggle of life, we should hear fewer 
unwise comments on the unfitness of the 
college man for practical work. 





REAL LOVE LETTERS AND OTHERS 
/ SO CALLED. 


The publication in a new cheap edition 
of the “ Letters of Dorothy Os- 
borne to Sir William Temple,"’ by the pub- 
lishers of the first American edition of the 
book, originally issued over twelve years 
ago, opens an interesting question. In 
1888 Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. published 
a beautifully made edition of the book, the 
typographical beauty of which was entire- 
ly equaled by the charm of its text. And 
yet this book, which contains two charm- 
ing photogravure portraits of Dorothy Os- 
borne and Sir William Temple, who after 
long vicissitudes were able to get married, 
the portraits being from the original paint- 
ings by Sir Peter Lely, now in the posses- 
sion of the Osborne family, went but slow- 
ly, so that it has just been thought wise 
to issue another edition. 

Dorothy 


Love 


Osborne's story, besides being 
entirely true, and a record of the inner life 
of two people celebrated not only in their 
day, but for all-time, contains all the ele- 
ments necessary novel. 
She the daughter of Sir Peter Os- 
borne, a warm Royalist, who held Guern- 
sey for the King, his children sharing his 
own views. Sir John Temple's eldest son, 
William, was born in London in 1628. He 
was at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, but after two years departed with- 


for a successful 


was 


educated 


out a degree, and set out upon his travels, 








meeting Dorothy Osborne and her brother 
at an inn in the Isle of Wight. The brother 
amused himself by inscribing on a window 
of the 
caused their arrest. 


his opinion ruling powers, which 
Dorothy at once took 
the crime upon herself, trusting in the ten- 
derness which of all 


showed women, and they were soon set at 


gentlemen 


liberty. 

This incident made a strong impression 
upon young Temple, then twenty years of 
age, a year younger than Dorothy, who was 
to but whose 
letters prove her to have been thoroughly 
Their engagement for 
years. When the courtship 
began Temple's father was sitting in the 
while father of the 
heroine was an equally devoted Royalist. 
After the was ended and Sir Peter 
had returned to Chicksands, the troubles of 
at 
end. On the contrary, they only increased. 
Sir had 
tageous alliance in view for his son, while 
magnet which 


said have been handsome, 


charming. lasted 
seven weary 


Long Parliament, the 


war 


the lovers might seem to have been an 


John Temple a more advan- 


Dorothy's charms were the 
to Chicksands 
Henry Cromwell, 


drew suitors innumerable, 
the Pro- 


and Temple's most dangerous | 


including Lord 


tector s son 
rival. { 
the of 
was constantly 


their 
urged in the sev- 


During 
Dorothy 
enteenth century application of that 


years separation 


word 


parties | 





about the end of 1654 the marriage finally 
took place, and these letters came to an 
end far too soon, only occasional glimpses 
being caught of Dorothy Temple. One 
letter only, written after her marriage, was 
preserved, but it shows the warm interest 
Dorothy took in State matters, and how 
constantly she was consulted by Sir Will- 
lam. She became the friend of Queen 
Mary, a long correspondence passing be- 
tween them, and in 1605, after forty years 
of married life, and in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age, passed away, the writer 
of some of the most attractive letters in 
the language, of whom the editor remarks: 


For it is not beauty of face and form, 
but of what men call the soul, that made 
Dorothy to Temple in fact, as she was in 
name, the gift of God. 


The temptation is strong to linger over 
these charming letters, Dorothy's person- 
ality being as living to-day as though she 
were numbered among intimate 
friends in the flesh. One is equally tempt- 
ed to ask why a book of this character 
should have taken nearly fifteen years be- 
fore it was thought expedient to issue a 
new edition, and why letters showing the 
beautiful natures and hidden characteris- 
tics of the writers, disclosed in books like 
the Browning Love letters, the Ste- 
venson Letters, “ lhe Love Letters of Vic- 
tor Hugo,” and the “ Love Letters of Bis- 
marck,"’ veviewed elsewhere to-day, should 
sell, steadily, it is true, but still slowly, 
when books of the character of “ An Eng- 
lishwoman's Love Letters,’ “ An English- 
man's and other books of 
like nature, including the somewhat appall- 
ing title, ‘The Love Letters of a Liar,” 
should go into edition after edition, and 
even in the case of the first two, attain to 
the dignity of becoming “first editions”’ 
and being held at greatly advanced prices. 
The first editions! ‘An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” queted some 
ago by an English bookseller to an Amer- 
ican collector at 16s., with the added advice 
that it would be well to secure it at once, 


one’s 


Love Letters,” 


was months 


as it was constantly advancing in value! 
It is simply appalling to learn of these 
facts when it is known that the Browning 
and Stevenson scarcely 
reached sales of 15,000 copies each—buoks 


collections have 
that wiil liv@ far beyond the generation that 
saw them published, while 
collections of worthless stuff falsely named 
stark and 
forgoticn before the year is ended. 

be glad know why 
books of this ephemeral nature, which may 


those popular 


“love letters'’ will lie dead 


One would very to 
be said to be almost destitute of all liter- 
ary. merit, and which one could hardly fan- 
| cy reading a second time, should go into 
| edition after indeed, the 
great and only Barnum was not far wrong 
“The people like to be hum- 


Perhaps an 


edition, unless, 
when he said, 
bugged.”’ 
son for the popularity of the latter class 


even stronger rea- 


of books is to be found in Mr. Alden's 
whimsical statement that he would rather 
be the man who devised the clever adver- 


tising scheme than the author of the book. 





| HAWTHORNE TO THE THIRD GEN- 
ERATION? 


well-known 





It is the of bearing 


a great name that it already has its asso- 


penalty 
ciations. If anybody's grandson dabbles in 
** Oh, and 
more. When a 


literature the world says, 
little 


surname 


yes,” 


usually says very 


| long-familiar appears in a new 


combination perhaps 
convenient books 
* Who's Who?" 
but 


those 
with the titles, 
and * Who's Who in Amer- 
of 
gossip that So-and-so is the nephew of his 
the 


you consult 


snobbish 


ica?" as a rule it is a mere matter 


famous uncle, and twist fact as you 


may you 
The 


style. 


cannot make it anything more. 


relationship is one of blood, not of 





to marry, but without for a moment alter- | 
ing this 


period the latter led a wandering life, be- 


her devotion to Temple. During 


ing sometimes on the Continent, sometimes | 
in Ireland, and again in London. He mas- 


tered the French and Spanish languages, 


which 
prepare 
lovers 


wrote and romances 
to perfect his and 

his future The 
kept up an active correspondence, Temple's 
letters unfortunately having lost; 
Dorothy's, are thoroughly at- 
tractive in every way. They show her to 
have been a royalist, but without strong 
political prejudices; having a turn for co- 
quetry, yet never wavering in her alle- 
giance; slightly satirical and with a graphic 
power of infusing interest into her accounts 
of the small happenings of her everyday 
life. A lover of books, but not a student, 
reading Cowley, French memoirs, and con- 
temporary travels, but taking above all 
else the greatest pleasure in the old con- 
temporary French romances, of which we 
obtain a good general knowledge through 


and essays 


served style 


him for position. 


been 
however, 





her criticisms. She also glances brightly 
over the social life and scandals of the 
day. 

Finally, the constancy of the lovers 


triumphed over all obstacles raised by their 
respective families, only to be menaced by 
more serious ills. Dorothy was stricken 
with the disease so prevalent in those days, 
smallpox, robbing her of all her beauty. 
But even this obstacle was as naught, for 


} the 


However, the worldly wise are now and 


then surprised. In Harper's Magazine for 
Miss Hilde- 


and 


April there is a little story by 


garde Hawthorne, imperfect plainly 


work of a hand not too practiced as 


yet, but tearing in it a vein of fancy and 
of the unearthly strangely like the man- 
ner of her dead grandfather It may have 
come simply from wondering over, reading, 
and re-reading his works, yet since she is 
his descendant one cannot help taking 
pleasure in the thought that it might be in 


part an inheritance. 


Briefly told, it is the tale of a lovers’ 
quarrel, The ring is returned, and the two 
separate in anger. When evening comes 


the girl steals to the trysting-place where 
they have often walked at twilight. There 
finds not her lover but his spirit, and 
all been made right between 
she to know that he 
Afterward she 


she 


when has 


them is no 
longer of the earth. meets 
the men who found him dead by his horse 
and are carrying him home. So far, for the 
sake of making clear a quotation from the 
trysting the part that the 
Hawthorne mark: 


* * * Moved by the same impulse, 
lovers seated themselves on the grass be- 
side this spring, and remained awhile. in 
silence, looking into the crystal depth of 
the water. Each saw therein the reflection 
of the other, and to Atleen it seemed that 
never before had she seen a loftier beauty 
than was now expressed by her lover's 
face. He seemed almost to emit light, and, 
half startled, half smiling, she turned 
toward him. 

“ Archie,” she cried, catching his hand 


begins 


scene, bears 


the 
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in hers, “let me feel you. I want to be 
sure you are real. In the pool there you 
hardly seem to belong to this work,” 

Archie smiled and threw his arm about 
er. 

“There is only one real world,"’ he re- 
plied, *“‘and we both belong to that. But 
give me your hand; there is something 
missing from it that should be there." 

Aileen flushed and paled, holding out 
her left hand with a gesture almost tragic. 

“Yes; put it back,” she whispered. 
“The best part of myself is lacking when 
that is not there.” 

He slipped the ring back and kissed the 
slender fingers. 

** Never let it come off again. The circle 
is the symbol of our perfect union, and that 
stone the shining sign of its immortality.” 

“TIT shall wear it always,” said Aileen, 
solemnty, as though she were pronouncing 
a vow. 


Is there not a little of the quaint sweet- 


ness of Hawthorne liere? Is not the lan- 
guage sometimes like his language, and 
the wuy the words are put together lik: 


his way? The story might be painful; in- 
stead it is spiritual; it might be ridiculous, 
but there is in it a delicate reserve that 
does not let go of dignity. The first of it 
is similar to many other modern magazine 
stories; then suddenly comes the resem- 
blance to Hawthorne, playing as it were in 
and out of the page and vanishing as sud- 
denly, too spontaneous to like an 
empty imitation. 

It is a pity that the author has not on 
the whole succeeded with her little tale, 
but she has not, and the chief interest in 
it really lies in its echo of the past. The 
meaning of the story is not clear at first 
glance, and without the picture which 
shows Archie in the pale lines of a ghost 
one might easily fail to find the slender 
thread on which the whole is strung. Yet 
while Miss Hawthorne failed to make the 
little study of love and of psychology 
beautiful when she left to suggestion what 
should have been definite, every one must 
admit that rough handling of such a theme 
would have been brutal and unendurable. 


seem 





Libraries and Clubs. 

In a neat brochure, with rubricated cov- 
ers, the “ Fourth Annual Report” of the 
Cedar Rapids (lowa) Free Public Library 
has been published. The report takes notice 
of new quarters which were secured for 
the library during the past year. Over 
1,000 volumes were also added by gift and 
purehase. Pictures both valuable and gen- 
erally instructive have been loaned by 
patrons of the library. In regard to the 
ever present and increasing demands for 
current fiction, the report flatly states: 


“To this class we have never catered 
because we believe that the butterfly read- 
er who flits from book to book, tasting of 
whatever fiction lies nearest, will, in the 
end, be unable to read anything seriously.” 
The library has now over 6,000 volumes, 
and its pressing need is for more children's 
books. A plan is already on foot to increase 
the funds of the children’s room"’ by the 
proceeds of a lecture by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, a man equally entertaining to 
both old and yeung. Possibly the most in- 
teresting feature of the report is ‘‘ Library 
Work for Children,’ in which are ex- 
plained, in a sertes of lessons, the parts of 
a book, how a book is made and illustrated, 
and how and why a book should be pre- 
served. 





The next annual meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in Wau- 
kesha, a town in Wisconsin, eighteen miles 
west of Milwaukee, beginning July 3. Wau- 
kesha is admirably situated in the Wiscon- 
sin lake region. It has a population of 
7,500, and tere are hotel accommodations 
for over 2,5 visitors. Attractive features 
of the convention will be a visit to the Mil- 
waukee Public Library and to the Public 
Liorary at Madison. Further information 
ot the meeting may be had by addressing 
the Secretary, Frederick W. Faxon, 108 
Glenway Street, Dorchester, Mass, 





By the co-operation of many of its mem- 
bers, the Library Committee of the Lotos 
Clyb of this city has fitted up the large 
south front room of the clubhouse as a li- 
brary and reading room. The cases being 
completed, the committee solicits such 
books as would aid it in establishing a 
successful working library. Such books as 
dictionaries, biographies, histories, books of 
travel, criticism, essays, standard works of 
tiction, and especially works on painting 
and sculpture, art, music, and drama are 
most desired. 

. > 

A bibliography of the Colonial history of 
New York has been issued as Bulletin 24 
in the Bibliography Series of the New York 
State Library. .A reference Jist showing 
the resources of the New York State Li- 
brary on Connecticut local history was 
published in December, 1900. A list showing 
what is available on Maine Iccal history in 
New York State 4rd Bowdoin College Li- 
braries will be published in June, 1901. 
These historical bibliographies are of use 
to the growing number of genealogists, as 
they include works containing much fam- 
fly history. Bibliograrhy Bulletin 25 was 
issued April 1. It is an indexed list of 
about ninety pages on China and the Far 
East. The composer of the bibliography is 
Miss Margaret Windeyer, daughter of Sir 
William Charles Windeyer, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. Miss Windeyer is a graduate of 
the New York State Library School, class 
of “99, and is a native of Sydney, Aus- 
tralta. , , 





Several entertaining papers were read at 
the April meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club, held at the Children’s Museum 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences April 4. Two of the papers treated of 
the borrowers’ side of the library methods. 
These: were::‘' The Library from the Read- 
er’s Standpoint,” by Mrs. Harriet T. Com- 

and “ The Public and Library Meth- 
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the needs of the public and the desire for 
Sympathy, time, and understanding on the 
part of the attendants. A paper on the “ In- 
formation Desk in a Library " was read by 
Miss Winifred L. Taylor of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library. ‘ Efforts Toward Guid- 
ing the Light Reading of High School Pu- 
pils"’ was a paper by Miss R. Stevens, in- 
structor of English at the Pratt Institute 
High School. Miss Stevens spoke of the 
advisability of having specified books set 
aside in the library for the inspection and 
reading of the classes. Her idea is that 
the yeung people would read good books 
were they brought to their attention, and 
that they read “ trash through igno- 
renee. The following officers were clected 
for the coming year: President—Miss M. 
M. Plummer, librarian Pratt Institute Free 
Library; Vice President—Mr. C. A. Green, 
Spicer Memorial Library, Polytechnic In- 
Stitute; Secretary—Miss Julia B. Anthony, 


Packer + Institute;.Treasurer—Miss Mabel 
f'arr, Adelphi College. 
The International Literary and Artistic 


Association will hold its twenty-third con- 
gress ot Vevey, Switzerland, early in Au- 
gust next. The modification required in 
the Berne Convention for International 
Copyright will be discussed. A history of 
the progress made in the nineteenth cent- 
ury for the protection of an author's rights 
here and abroad is being prepared by the 
association, 





As a resort for workingmen, the Printers’ 
Club was founded in this city at 105 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, in 1898. The mem- 
bership is composed entirely of men en- 
gaged in the various trades of printing, 
and the object is to afford these men a 
cheerful place in which to spend their leis- 
ure hours and improve their education. 
The club is self-governing, and almost self- 
supporting. A course of lectures was re- 
cently given at the clubhouse, and among 
those to address the club were Mr. Seth 
Low, the Rey. Dr. William 8. Rainsford, 
Mr. Leonard Abbott, Mr. Ernest H, Cros- 
by, Mr. Charles F. Wingate, Mr. John W. 
*Keller, the Rev. Thomas J. Ducey, Mr. 
John S. Crosby, Dr. I. K. Funk, and Mr. 
William Dean Howells, 


The Biblicyphile Society, which has lately 
been incorporated in Boston, has for its 
object the study and promotion of the 
arts pertaining to fine bookmaking and 
illustrating, and the occasional publication 
of specially designed and illustrated books 
for distribution among its members at the 
lowest. cost of production. The member- 
ship is limited to 500. No one not having 
attained his majority is eligible. The co- 
operation of the members is solicited in 
the selection and recommendation of suit- 
able books for publication. The list of in- 
corporators, who constitute the Board of 
Directors for one year, include Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Boston, Mass.; Charles E. 
Hurd, literary editor of The Boston Tran- 
seript; William D,. T. Trefry, Corporation 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, Boston; 
W. P. Trent, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Columbia University, New York; 


John Paul Bocock, New York; J. Arnold 
Farrar, Boston, and Henry H. Harper, 
Boston. 





The library of the late Robert Jenkins of 
Toronto, Canada, has just been sold to 
Congdon & Britnell, 284 Yonge Street, that 
city. The collection tncludes about 1,200 
volumes, together with engravings, etch- 
ings, &c. Mr. Jenkins was for many years 
an enthusiastic collector of Americana and 
Canadiana, and the library is rich in early 
and scarce works relating to the North 
American Continent. The books are all in 
good condition. Many have fine large mar- 
gins, uncut edges, and are in original coy- 
ers. A catalogue is in course of prepara- 
tion and will be matled free to those inter- 


ested. 
a a 


The Irish Revival—A Letter from 
Seumas MacManus. 


To The New York Times Baturday Review: 

It may not surprise you to learn that one 
of the most welcome visitors to this, the 
heart of the Donegal Hills, one of the most 
out-of-the-way corners of Ireland, is your 
bright SATURDAY Review. I venture to say 
that here, at the back of God-speed, it is, by 
this writer as longingly looked forward to 
and as eagerly perused as by any of the 
most ardent of its admirers on the Island 
of Manhattan. . 

As your editorial on ‘‘ Gaelic in Parlia- 
ment” ghve me the impression that you 
(and so well-informed .Americans in gen- 
eral) believed Irish to be a dead language, 
and the Gaelic movement to be but the 
futile efforts of a forlorn hope—a little band 
of idealists—I would crave permission to 
state a few facts that will show you the 
matter in an entirely different aspect. 

Although, unfortunately, the last half 
century showed a rapid decline in the pro- 
portion of Gaelic speakers in Ireland, the 
census that is now being taken will show 
that there are at the present time in Ire- 
land at least 900,000—but more probably 
1,000,000—who can speak the language of 
their land, The revival movement which, 
for several years past, has been holding the 
country, and which is daily growing more 
powerful, is not the work of people who are 
idealists merely, and does not depend upon 
a few; but upon a few thousand young men 
and women who are idealists and some- 
thing more besides. They have forced two- 
thirds of Ireland into active sympathy with 
the movement for the re-establishment of 
the old tongue, and half of the remaining 
third are in passive sympathy. There is a 
salaried organizer traveling the land, and 
establishing branches of thé Gaclic League 
and Gaelic classea:in every parish. There 
are a Gaelic monthly magazine and a Gaelic 
weekly, both highly successful, published 
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have had to procure fonts of Gaelic type 
and publish regularly their column of news, 
of story, and of song in Gaelic. A great 
annual Gaelic literary festival is egtab- 
lished in Dublin, to which from all 
corners of the land come competitors in 
Irish essay-writing, story-writing, story- 
telling, poetry, &c., and at which some 
hundreds of pounds are distributed in 
prizes. In hundreds of the schools of the 
country the pupils are being instructed in 
the language which is their own; the num- 
ber of schools in which it is being taught 
is increasing by bounds, and is, just now, 
likely to increase extraordinarily—because 
this day the announcement is officially 
made that the Commissioners of Education 
have consented to double the fee awarded 
for the teaching of Gaelic. This action on 
the part of the Anti-Irish Commissioners 
is, in itself, one of the most striking proofs 
of the irresistible sway held by the league. 
The teachers of the country have again and 
again asked for the introduction of a prop- 
er bi-lingual system in the schools, and the 
managers of the schools, too, have peti- 
tioned the Commissioners demanding the 
same. Also the Irish Party have raised 
several debates in Parliament on the sub- 
ject—backing up the demands of teachers, 
managers, and of the great body of their 
constituents. Mr. Thomas O'Donnell's at- 
tempt to address the British Parliament in 
Gaelic was not, as you imagined, prompted 
by motives of hilarity, but by the far more 
serious motive of advertising to the world 
the fact that the British Parliament was 
persistently denying us the right of having 
the Irish language placed on an equal foot- 
ing with the English language in the 
schools of Ireland—a right which, happily, 
they will not be able to withhold from us 
much longer. 

Besides the school classes, at which, after 
his compulsory school duties are ended, the 
teacher may instruct his senior pupils In 
Gaelic as an ‘extra branch,"’ there are 
thousands of night conaucted by 
voluntary teachers in the cities and vil- 
lages, where the young men and young 
women study the language, where the most 
inspiring enthusiasm is shown and the 
most gratifying progress made. Though I 
am only yet a student of the language my- 
self, (for my native district here is one of 
the little Scotch-planted districts, and con- 
sequently the people English-speaking as a 
rule,) I have also elected myself a teacher, 
and I conduct a Gaelic night class at which 
a score of our grown boys and girls are 
making flattering progress. Likewise the 
young schoolmaster, who is my successor 
(and who was my pupil) in the little dis- 
trict ‘school, is now a pupil at my night 
class, and is in turn conducting: a class of 
his own little pupils in his school at the 
end of the school day. This is but an aver- 
age example of the Gaelic propaganda that 
is being earnestly and whole-heartedly 
pushed in all corners of Ireland. 

In most parts of the mountains of Done- 
gal the youth are given their religious in- 
struction in Irish, the rosary at bed-time is 
said in Irish, and their commercial business 
conducted in the same language. 

The output of Irish books of late years 
is extraordinary, and the demand great, I 
am certain that it is superfluous for me to 
tell you that the treasures of Gaelic classic 
literature which, despite the persistent 
library-burnings of first Norseman and 
then Saxon, we still inherit are both nu- 
merically vast and intrinsically invaluable. 

If the Fates unfortunately will it that we 
Irish cannot be free in form, we believe we 
can, notwithstanding, attain virtual free- 
dom, talking our own distinct language, 
cultivating our own literature, and thinking 
and expressing ourselves according to our 
own models, rather than models made in 
Lendon. To you, Sir, this may look im- 
practicable. But then you do not know, as 
I know, the amount of old-world sentiment 
that is, despite the age of progress and en- 
lightenment, still lurking in the soul of the 
Celt, whether his habitat be here among 
the dreamy hills of Donegal or there among 
the cold sky-scrapers of New York—arid you 
eannot know the pertinacity with which, 
under the most adverse circumstances, his 
sentiment persists in clinging to him. 

When I was in America the thing that 
touched me most and gave me most seri- 
ous subject for thought was finding a 
dozen of my exiled countrymen and women 
gathered in a back room in New York—a 
room which they clubbed together and 
rented for the purpose—helping one another 
over the difficulties of their little Irish text 
books. The sight of this little band—one of 
many such to be found in the leading cities 
of America—who, while the rest of the 
world, recreated and dissipated after the 
worry and weariness of the day's battle, 
elected to come together in their retired 
room and encourage one another to toil still 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the 
little far-away nation which long ago they 
had quitted, perhaps forever, moved me 
much, and strengthened my faith in the 
future of the land that, sending her sons 
and daughters far over the world's rim, 
holds them heroes and heroines in the race 
where man tramples over man, and, de- 
spite distance of place and distance of time, 
draws ever the allegiance of their minds 
and of: their souls. 


Be it soon orbe it late, God will crown 
the work with success, granting that for 
which generations have sorely striven and 
gone to the grave yearning, and the Ire~ 
land of our hopes and our loves will take 
her place among the nations of the earth. 
May He hasten the day! 

SEUMAS MacMANUS. 

Donegal, Ireland, March 30, 1001. 
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The sales of “ David um" seem. to. 
be sustained in a way that has not been 
approached by any of the later successes. 
Last week 2,000 copies were sold im Chicago 


and many of | alone. 


the provincial weeklies and _ tri-weeklies THE PUBL ISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 
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A WORK OF GENIUS. 


A publisher has few pleasures so 
keen as that of issuing the “ first 
book” of a new writer who has real 

enius. Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s “A 
Sue to Nature” has already 
made its success—when parts of it 
appeared serially in the N. Y. Fven- 
ing Post over the signature of “ J. 
P. M.” Revised and rounded out 
into a book, the story must at once 
give the author a high place amon 
our contemporary writers, It sounds 
a new note, vital, full of flavor, fas- 
cinating; and this narrative of how 
a Wall Street man becomes acquaint- 
ed with Nature and of the delicate 
romance that comes into his life, has 
extraordinary humor, charm and 
distinction, It’s the sort of book 
that, once read, becomes a friend for 
all time. ($1.50 net. Sent “on 
approval,”) 


A ROMANCE OF 
HANNIBAL. 


“The Lion’s Brood” was. the 
name given to the sons of Hamilcar, 
the terrible old Carthaginian war- 
rior, and Mr. Duffield Osborne’s 
story of this name amply justifies 
the resonaat promise of the title. 
He has made a thrilling tale of the 
days when Hannibal and his bar- 
barians were hammering at the gates 
of Rome; and not less real than the 
stirring battle scenes are the intimate 
pictures of life in the city of Capua 
in that age. It is a fine specimen of 
the true “historical romance.” 
($1.50. Sent “ on approval.”) 


VOLUME I, THE WORLD’S 
WORK. 


The first bound volume of “The 
World’s Work” (a history of the 
world during the last six months, with 
about 500 strikingly beautiful pic- 
tures, including thirty splendid full- 
page portraits) finds it, we are proud 
to say, firmly established as one of 
the few magazines necessary to every 
well-informed American. It has 
been immediately successful because 
it is a positive magazine: it stands 
for the vital affairs of to-day. 

The unusually attractive binding 
is of ribbed green cloth with greer 
and white stamping. Back num- 
bers bound up tor 60 cents; price 
of the volume, complete, $2.10. 

Subscription rates: cents a 
copy; $3.00 a year. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, New York, 
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The Union Agency pr: ffers its services 
to those who are engaged in literary 
work, either as publishers or as authors. 


This Agency is an associa- 
tion of experienced workers 


* in this field. References 
and estimates furnished 


upon application. s 3% 


_Manuscripts read for publishers; re- 
vision work of every kind attended to; 
translations, and illustrations furnished; 
material collected for writers; valuable 
advice regarding the preparation of man- 
uscripts given to the Roginner in the field 
of literature. The Union Agency is a 
connecting link between the author and 
publisher and between the publisher and 

rinter, Further information may be 

ad on application, Address, 


THE UNION AGENCY 
156 Fifth Ave. (Room 1020) New York 





The Alps and Pyrenees 
By VICTOR HUGO 


Trapslated from the French 
By JOHN MANSON 
With Preface by A. -C, SWINBURNE. 


These letters were written by Victor Hugo te 
his wif: during holidays in Switzerland and 
Spain, and, as published after his death, at- 
tracted wide attention in France. 


Cloth, B54 pamen.. 6. ccc cece ee FSO 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
3h West 234 St, New York. 
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HESE BOOKS are all worth reading. Their 
“merits are various—one has the rarely found 
‘charm of the real romance, one is truly poetical, — 
one is stirring and. sanguine, one is savagely sar- 
castic, one is fult of ‘s:renz and smiling satire, 
Probably all will mot greatly please any single 
reader; but all readers will find in the list some 
tale which they will be more than glad to read. 









































Dwellers in the Hills 


By MELVILLE D. POST, author of “The Strange Schemes of Randolph 
Mason,”’ “ The Man of the Last Resort,” etc. SECOND EDITION, $1.25. 
A book to grow enthusiastic about —as fascinating to adul's as fairy 
tales to children: It deals with life in the West Virginia hill cattle country 
as it was twenty years ago and never will be again. The book is a tru: 
romance, powerful, virile, new, yet every detail is true to the life. No 
more charming book has been published this season. 

















The Forest Schoolmaster 


By PETER ROSEGGER. §1.50. 
Ros:gger is the most popular of Austrian novelists, and this is the 
first work of his to be presented to English readers. 


“A charming new book. Let none who cares for good literature fail to make 
acquaintance with the gentle schoolmaster of the forest.’’—Pitisburg Post. 


“ As an exposition of primitive human nature th: book excels.”—Wéorcesler Spy. 

‘Beautifitl and strong, strange and sombre, ‘The Forest Schoolmaster’ belongs 
to high class literature.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘A curiously interesting study.”-—New York Commercial Advertiser.- 

**4 pleasing rendering of the most popular romance of an Austrian novelist.’’— 
Outlook. 



































Lowe and Honour 


By M.. E. CARR. $1.50. 

-** A thrilling story. * * * The old battle between love and honor is fought 
out with such freshness of treatment as to seem new. The play of character on char- 
acter, of emotion on emotion, is skillfully set forth * * * The style is vivid 
and characterized by both bewty and strength, Th: characters are natural and care- 
fully defined.” —Tbe Springfield Union. 

** A volume which it is a pleasure to read and a duty to praise; * * * a strong 
story strongly told. It grows more vigorous, more virile, more thrilling as it pro- 
gresses to a close.""—Sacramento Bee, 
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The Archipelago. of Exiles. By GODFREY SWEVEN, $1.50. 

A story which some will praise and some will vilify; but no one 
will deny the power of its ferocious satire on certain present customs and 
conditions. The writer has remarkable political insight, and this quality 

ives an interest additional to that of his grotesque mirage-pictures of 
Connie life and of his “‘cloud-ringed” Utopia. 


























Dupes 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25; cheaper edi- 
tion, 16mo, paper, (Hudsdn Library,) 50c. 

This is Mrs. Mumford’s first venture as a writer of novels, though 
her short stories are well known, ‘*Dupes” is a sparkling and original 
story of New York “society life.” The plot moves about the manoeuvres 
of Mme. Bonzales, a quasi-theosophical propagandist, and of her temporary 
converts. 






















27 & 29 West 23d 
St., New York, 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 














New Novel by H. Rider Haggard 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Author of * SHE,” * SWALLOW,” Etc. 


With 26 Full-Page HUlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


The scene of the novel is chiefly in the City of Leyden; the time 
1544. Itis a story of the trials, adventures, and victories of a burgher 
family of the generation of Philip Il. and William the Silent, and’ in it 
the author strives to set before readers of to-day something of the life 
of those who lived through perhaps the most fearful tyranny that the 
western world has known. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 923,21 venus 











Heinigke LOOKS I[LLUMINED.—Orders wil! be taken for 
& Bove, MEMORIAL WINDUWS the Illumination of a limited number of books. 
New York Correspondence invited. KATHERINE SCO1 ‘Ds 
2,033 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 

















Typewriting anuatsinte a Specialty. | 41) Kinds of Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


Write for Catalogue, Davis’ Bookstore, 35 
West 42d Street, 


MISS L. E. SMITH, 
@21 Havemeyer Bldg., 26 Courtiandt St., N. Y. 















HAWTHORNE ARTICLES.—The Cornhill 
Booklet for April contains three short 
sketches by Nathaniel Hawthorne, contrib- 
uted to the second volume of ‘The Ameri- 
can Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge,” published in Boston in 1838, 
Hawthorne, the preface states, edited this 
periodical from 1886 fo 1838, and is said to 
have written and prepared nearly ail of its 
contents. Many of these articles show by 
internal evidence they are by the author 
of *‘ The Scarlet Letter "' and ‘“* The Marble 
Faun," but the genuineness of the three 
herein reproduced is attested by Mr. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne. The first article, “ April 
Fools,” contains a reproduction of the or- 
iginal cut which accompanied it, and is a 
charming paper in a light vein; “ Com- 
panién Voyagers" shows Hawthorne's 
great powers of observation, while the 
best of the three artiéeles, ‘‘ The’ Escape of 
the Dustons "—an Indian title—is not only 
the strongest and most interesting, but 
most thoroughly in Hawthorne's best man- 
ner. The author shows himself behind the 
story, shows that he has the eye of an 
artist and the mind of a seer; an eye that 
Penetrates’ below the _ superficiality of 
things even to the heart; a mind that -un- 
derstands much, and reaches to the depth 
of the soul in its search for the basal prin- 
ciples of human action. 





THE EARLIEST TYPE-PRINTED BooK.—Mr. 
James ‘Tregaskis, the well-known book- 
seller at The Caxton Head, London, an- 
nounces a new privately printed work, of 
much interest to collectors, “‘The Oldest 
Pype-Printed Book in Existence; a Disqui- 
sition on the Relative Antiquity of the 
Pfister and Mazarin Bibles, and the 65- 
Line A’Catholicon."’ The book, which will 
be published at 10s. 6d. net, will be printed 
for -subscribers at the Chiswick Press on 
hand-made paper, with fac similes, each 
eopy being numbered, only the exact num- 
ber subscribed for to be issued. The au- 
thor of this book, Mr. George Washington 
Moon, prefaces his work with a brief his- 
tory of the invention of printing. The 
claims of the 42-line Biblia Latina, com- 
monly called the Mazarin or Gutenberg 
Bible; the 82-line so-called Pfister Bible, 
thought by some students of typography 
to be older than the Mazarin, or being the 
first book printed from type in existence, 
will be taken up, while two fragments of an 
early printed Donatus, the 65-line dateless 
Catholicon, by Johannes Balbao de Janua, 
and the 1460 edition of the same book, will 
next be noticed, as well as the ‘‘ Speculum 
Naturale’ of Vincent of Beauvais. At the 
end of the volume will be found for com- 
parison three fac similes of a passage in 
the Catholicon—the first from an early fif- 
teenth century manuscript, the second from 
a copy of the 65-line dateless edition, and a 
third from the British Museum copy of the 
edition dated 1460. Mr. Moon's book, a 
demy quarto, containing fifty-two pages, is 
about ready for the press, and subscriber's 
names will be received by Mr. Tregaskis, 
232 High Holborn, London, W. C. 





INDIANS AND COLONISTS.—An interesting 
series of volumes is suggested by ‘“ The 
Old New York Frontier,’’ which will come 
from Charles Scribner's Sons April 18. This 
work relates almost wholly to the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna and the Valley 
of the Upper Mohawk, the country made 
famous in historical fiction by Cooper. 
Still, as every schoolboy knows, the fron- 
tiers of other colonies, from New Hamp- 
shire to the Carolinas, presented their fas- 
cinating panoramas of Indian warfare and 
romance to the early settlers. So far as 
we know, with the exception of a mono- 
graph or two concerning themselves with 
the Detroit region, the modern methods of 
historical research and treatment have yet 
to be applied to the lfme of demarcation 
which marked the red man’s eastern boun- 
dary in the middle and latter part of the 
eighteenth gentury. To-day Indian influ- 
ences, to the casual observer, are confined 
to certain place names. And yet is this all? 
‘The Old New York Frontier ’’ shows that 
this is certainly not the case as far as this 
State is concerned. And what the influ- 
ence of the red man on modern life here has 
been, and what traditions of his still play 
their part in the white man’s life of the 
present age, must be just as worthy of au- 
thoritative record in other States which 
formed the “ original thirteen,”’ as they are 
in New York. There is certainly room on 
the shelf of American history for a number 
of volumes dealing with New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania, and the States directly south of 
Pennsylvania, as the author of “The Old 
New York Frontier” has dealt with this 
State. 


Boston PuBLic LIBRARY CENSORS.—The 
Academy of London uses pertinent language 
in describing what it terms as the “ ex- 
traordinary state of things” revea'ed in 
the government of the Boston Public Li- 
brary by the exclusion of certain volumes 
of fiction from its shelves. With ever-in- 
creasing amazement it beholds ‘“‘ Eleanor ”’ 
on the Index Expurgatorius of Modern 
Athens, and it ironically comments on the 
fact that ‘‘Sometimes the lady censors 
have given their reasons for rejecting well- 
known bcoks, and evidently they enjoy this 
part of their work.” Then we have a 
warning, or at least an tmplied prophecy: 
‘** But if Boston permits books to be inter- 
cepted in this way we shall be surprised. 
It is the work of criticism to clear and ana- 
lyze the stream of literature, not to dam 
it up.” 





Mr. EVARTS AND THE “ Lit,’’—The obitu- 
aries of William M. Evarts make but slight 
mention of one distinction of which he had 
a right to be proud, namely, that he was one 
of the founders of The Yale Literary Maga- 
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to this to make the “ Lit,” has been the 
chiefgliterary honor at Yale. The maga- 
zine is always edited by a board of five 
seniors, chosen by their class for number 
and quality of their previous contribu- 
tions to the magazine, these five choosing 
the Chairman or managing editor from 
their own number in many instances. The 
training thus received has been a step- 
ping stone to literary work. The latest re- 
cruit to the ranks of authorship is the 
Chairman of the board of 1900, Owen John- 
son, whose first novel, “‘ Arrows of the Al- 
mighty,” appears this month from the press 
of the Maemillan Company. Among those 
of the various boards who are well known 
as writers are Dr. Donald G. Mitchell, (Ik 
Marvel,) Francis M. Finch, author of “* The 
Blue and the Gray” and other poems; 
President Daniel C. Gilman. of Johns Hop- 
kins, and Andrew D. White of Cornell, both 
authors of serious work; Chariton T. Lewis, 
the lexicographer; the late Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, the expert on Folk-Lore; Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, the recognized authority 
on Chaucer and on philology; E. R. Sill, 
the lamented poet; Tudor Jenks of the edi- 
torial staff of St. Nicholas; Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale, Wallace Bruce, Ar- 
thur W. Colton, and Edward P. Clark. 





AUTHOR oF “A Kina’s Pawn.”’—Hamil- 
ton Drummond, the author of “A King's 
Pawn,” which is now commencing to an- 
pear on the lists of the best-selling novels, 
iz a cousin of the late Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond, ahd, as a citizen of Dublin, is promi- 
nent in various cireles of activity. Dur- 
ing the last visit of the late Queen, he 
took a foremost part in the ceremonies 
of welcome, his name appears in the list 
of Directors of a half dozen large business 
enterprises, and for years he has been 
Honorable Secretary of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society. Sesides the previous 
novel, “‘A man of His Age,” he has pub- 
Hshed several books, including a volure 
of poems, entitled ‘ Herod,” which ap- 
peared ten years ago. Now, at fifty-four 
years of age, he has written “A Fing’s 
Pawn,"’ which adventurous, romantic tale 
of King Henry of Navarre, in Spain, de- 
serves its popular success. 





THE CARDIFF GIANT.—It is asserted by 
Charles R. Sherlock, in an introductory 
note to his novel, ‘‘ Your Uncle Lew," pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
that the true story of the Cardiff Giant is 
for the first time therein revealed. The 
story of this stupendous humbug is woven 
into the plot of the story simply as an inci- 
dent. To readers who have reached an 
age of forty years this recital will doubt- 
less bring back with vividness the sensa- 
tion the discovery of the giant in Onondaga 
County created throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. No attempt is made 
to settle the controversy as to what in 
the end became of the giant. This is be- 
cause no one ever knew. Most authentic 
of the accounts fixes its final disappear- 
ance from the face of the earth at Peoria, 
Ill., where what is believed to have been 
the real giant was destroyed by the burn- 
ing of a warehouse in which it was stored 
by its owners. There were many dupli- 
cates of the giant, which in this country 


and Europe passed for the original. Most 
of these were manufactured in Syracuse 
by a German chemist named Otto, who 
turned out giants to order, made of a plas- 
ter composition applied to a wire frame- 
work. Of this pattern was Barnum’s giant, 
which he exhibited in New York as the 
*‘only true Cardiff Giant,”’ after his agents 
had failed to buy the original. 





First Fo.Lio SHAKESPEARE.—Mr. Sidney 
Lee has :ssued an appeal to owners of the 
First Folio Shakespeare so that he may be 
enabled to make a complete census of the 
still surviving copies in the preface which 
he is to contribute to the photographic fac 
simile of that book which the Clarendon 
Press has in preparation. His address is 
108 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, West 
London. At present there is no precise as- 
surance of the exact number in existence. 
We believe that the last copy which at- 
tracted attention in this country was that 
disposed of at the Daly sale in March,1900, 
for $5,400. In 1623 Isaac Jaggard—Whose 
name thereby attained an immortality to 
which his other deeds scarcely entitled him 
—struck off 500 copies of the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare under the shadow of 
old St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street. 
Most of them have perished. Some have 
gone the natural way of popular books, be- 
ing literally thumbed to death. Is it not 
Steevens who has recordea the pleasure 
with which he used to find flakes of pastry 
between the leaves of the First Folio? No 
doubt the cynic is gratified to think that 
our ancestors read Shakespeare over their 
breakfast tables, where their degenerate 
children are content with the daily papers, 
but such usage does not tend to a book's 
longevity. Nowadays we are more careful, 
The commercial instinct, if nothing else, 
has come to the rescue of the First Folio. 
There is no trifling with a book which 
fetched $5,400. 





Booker T. WASHINGTON.—It seems that 
some stories are being told about the 
Tuskegee Principal which did not find 
their way into his autobiography, recently 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Like 
many a man whose whole mind is bent to 
a great work, he sometimes is bothered 
with absent-mindedness. Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, to whom he pays such an ex- 
alted tribute in ‘‘ Up From Slavery,” vent- 
ures to tell this story about him: Soon 
after they were married they attended a 
reception together in a distant city. When 
guests were leaving she naturally expect- 
ed her husband, and later looked for him, 
only to catch him in the act of departing 
while conversing interestedly with another 
gentleman. ‘This was a severe shock to 
the new bride, but she has long since de- 
termined not even to chide the Tuskegee 
Principal, even when he drives to the vil- 
lage and comes back leaving the poor horse 
in town to stand tied out there for hours 
on a cold night, or when, on his return to 
the house in the late evening, he begins 
to undress at the hall hatrack. Mrs. Wash- 
ington herself is a hard worker, for, as Mr. 
Washington says, she is doing almost as 
much as he to make Tuskegee a greater 


; ja- | school, and a million—or at least a half- 
zine, and Chairman of the first editorial ‘ million—dollar institution. 
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BOOKS OF POWER: * 


Mr. Foster Writes of His Standard 
Library. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

An exceptional value is given to the com- 
ments on the “ Standard Library '’’ by some 
of the best-known American librarians, in 
your issue of March 28 by the wide differ- 
ence in the points of view represented. 
May the time never come when all libra- 
rians shall think alike on a detail like this. 
There would in that case be too close an 
approach to the “stereotyped” point of 
view in library work. I need hardly add 
also, that, while we highly value, in this 
library, the “Standard Library” feature 
already referred to, we do so without ex- 
rressing an opinion as to what should be 
done in other libraries. Local conditions 
will always differ widely, and, as a suit of 
clothes must be made to fit the individua! 
man, so the detailed equipments of a li- 
brary building must fit the individual li- 
brary. 

It is not surprising that a few miscon- 
ceptions should be embodied in the ¢om- 
ments above referred to—of course, unin- 
tentionally. I will speak of two of them— 
one relating to the first cost of this epllec- 
tion, (the ‘‘Standard Library,”’) and the 
other to the extent to which open shelves 
ave provided in this library. 

One of the writers queries as follows: 
“Whether it is wisér for a public library 
to spend, say, $10,000, for establishing such 
a collection,” &c. Whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, the figures for this library 
are very different. As stated at Page 36 
of the “ Proceedings " of the Montreal Con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion last June, they were, in 1900, $1,150.35 
for 970 volumes, Even now, with the slight 
changes since made, they are as follows: 
Number of volumes, 1,013; cost, $1,195. 
Moreover, the figures as here given pre- 
suppose the purchasing of the entire col- 
lection outright, from the funds of the 
library, while, very fortunately, in our 
case not more than one-third were thus 
purchased. . 

Another of the writers very justly ob- 
jects to limiting access on the part of 
the public to a “ ‘standard library’ of 
1,000 volumes,"’ in a public library buflding 
“which has nearly all of its circulating 
books for adults shut up in a stack.” To 
such a limitation in the supply of books 4 
should also seriously object. Instead of 
1,000, there are in this building more 
than 14,000 ‘ circulating books for adults,” 
which are constantly accessible to all read- 
ers, on open shelves, at all hours of the 
day and evening, (in precise figures, 14,261 
volumes.) But this language is earefully 
chosen, it will. be noticed, shutting out (1) 
books for children (4,718) and (2) books 
which are either for reference only or are 
in some way subject to conditions, (8,069,) 
and these, if added, would bring the total 
up to 27,048. These same open-shelf rooms 
also contain a number of valuable special 
collections which, while remaining the 
property of the societies which had ‘col- 
lected them, are freely used for reference 
by our readers, and amount to 14,528 
volumes. There is thus a total * open- 
shelf "’ equipment in the building of 41,576 
volumes, considerably exceeding the ex- 
pectation, expressed in advance of the 
compietion of the building, that it would 
“provide for about two-fifths of the vol- 
umes on open shelves in the main build- 
ing, outside of the stack.” In other words, 
while the library building contains 108,151 
volumes, (of which 93,463 are Strictly the 
property of the library,) more than 41,000 
of them are in these open-shelf rooms. 

Among the groups of books thus included 
in the open-shelf rooms, besides the 
“ Standard Library,’ are all the books on 
art, all on music, all on industries, (in- 
cluding the patents,) all on education, 
books in raised letters for the blind, more 
than 1,500 musical scores, for circulation; 
more than 2,000 bound volumes of the pe- 
riodicals most in demand, all the German, 
Swedish, and Italian books; valuable his- 
torical collections on slavery, the civil war, 
&c.; a specially full collection of “ refer- 
ence books,” dictionaries, cyclopedias, at- 
lases, &¢.,) groups of books of special 
timeliness, as those on China or on nature: 
books brought out from the stack, in a 
system of rotation, including about 650 
volumes of fiction, and, finally, all the 
“new books,” (for six months back,) which, 
of course, range through every conceiv- 
able class. Not to have done what is 
here enumerated, even while supplying the 
“Standard Library,” would have been to 
merit the condemnation: “ These ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” 

The “Standard Library,” it is to be re- 
membered, performs a double office. It 
ministers to the enjoyment of those who 
already know the richness of its resources 
and also of those whose first acquaintance 
with many of its treasures is here gained. 
For those who already know I cannot too 
emphatically assent to an incidental re- 
mark in the introduction to the Spring lists 
in your issue of March 30, (Page 218,) as 
follows: ‘One's favorite volumes should 
stand on his own shelves. The great books 
are not to be tasted, but to be read, for 
which reason they should be always near 
ts, so that the book and the moog may 
meet."’ The encouragement of the habit of 
private book buying, thus effectively en- 
joined upon the reader, is not only one of 
the fundamehtal aims of the “ Standard 
Library,” as now in operation here, but 
was deliberately planned for in advance. 
It has been no uncommon occvrrence for 
a reader to to the Hbrary attendant 
with a volume in his hand, saying: This 
is something I must.have. How can I get 
this 2 Sf » few of the 
phases of experiment are more full 
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“ ¢Your Uncle Lew’ is a frank and honest book, another 
‘David Harum,’ yet differing from that other popular book 


*as one star differeth from another.’ * 
many excellencies.””—New York World. 





FREDERICK A. 


of promise than this. But there is another 
and very different class of readers—those 
who, from one limitation or another, have 
here made their first acquaintance with 
one of “the immortals’’ from the shelves 
of this room. 

It is true that the use made of the 
“Standard Library’ thus far has served 
to deepen our sense of its value, in em- 
phasizing the permanent rather than the 
ephemeral in literature. Yet, on the part 
of the readers themselves who use this 
reom, there is no such ulterior purpose 
(if such it may be called) present to their 
minds. A glance at their absorbed faces 
will show that it is enough for them that 
these authors are yielding them keenest 
enjoyment. WILLIAM E. FOSTER. 

Providence Public Library, April 6, 1901. 





Mrs. Fraser’s New Novel.* 


Is not the labor in vain? The theme of 
Mrs. Fraser’s book is so familiar aid so 
repulsive that we look for extracrdinary 
art to commend it—look and do not find. 
“A Littl Grey Shop" is an wnwhole- 
some story of base actions, feeble motives, 
crises that are meant to be exciting and 
fail of their purpose, entanglement and sin 
and folly and flabbiness and inccngruity. 

The characters hunt in pairs. There are 
two villains with little to choose betwecn 
them; there are two heroines, one of them 
the ‘“‘Grey Sheep,” whose mission seems 
to be to interfere with other people's lives 
for better or for worse indiscriminately, 
the ether, Nina, a well-built, athletic 
young woman without conscience, taste, or 
heart; there are two decent men, one of 
them phenomenall¥ stupid, almost stupid 
enough, indeed, to make the grand climax 
of the plot credible, which it would not 


brains on the part of Cobhouse. None of 
these is a new figure in fiction; none of 
them is an edifying or an interesting fig- 
ure. Virtue is made narrow, cruel, con- 
ventional, and selfish; vice is shown in 
some of its most despicable forms; the 
note of generous heroism sounded in the 
character of Beechey (the “ Grey Sheep '’) 
is forced and sentimental. One is roused 
to a flicker of sympathy for this young 
woman by her humanity in sacrificing her 
work to the claims of friendship, and as 
Nina's friend she is almost convincing, but 
her languid frivolity over her cigarettes is 
not endearing, and interest in her easily 
3. 
= is a pity that a writer as endowed 
as Mrs. Fraser, who has done work that 
is both individual and impressive, should 
decline upon a novel so shabby in setting 
and material as the present one, so inex- 
pressive in treatment, and so entirely with- 
out beauty of form or spirit. The contrast 
between this kind of fiction and that rep- 
resented by Mrs, Fraser's “The Custom 
of the Country” is striking, and as an an- 
swer. to the promise of the earlier work, 
“A Little Grey Sheep”"’ produces a dis- 
heartening impression, 
*A LITTLE GREY SHEEP: A Novel. By Mrs. 
ie. Svo. Cloth. 5 
Hse Pith: Set acees SH 
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be, given, even an infinitesimal supply of: 


piece of work.’’—New York Sun. 


promise of«that popularity which 
fell to the lots of ‘ David Harum’ 
and ‘Eben Holden,’ ’?—Syracuse 
Herald. 















“An unusual and excellent 


‘*A story which has all the 








“The culminating incident, that of the great trotting race 
on the Fashion course at Brooklyn, is highly dramatic as 
well as entirely realistic. It is the best description of a 
horse race to b: found in fiction.’’—Buffalo Express. 
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"Fiction of the most charming Xjnd.""—Chicago Times-Herald. 
“Clever and entertaining.” --N. Y. Evening Sun. 
**His work carries conviction.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The army woman is studied carefully and strongly painted.” 
—N. HY. Press. 


“I have read and re-read, and sent it to others to read. and the 
Verdict isthe same. It is the best yet.’'—General Charles King, 
V. S&. A. : > 


With six Ilastrations. I2mo, $1.50. 


All Booksellers, or 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 





ON PETER’S ISLAND 


An Exciting Nowell By 


ARTHUR R. ROPES ; 

N animated picture- of the varied life in St. Petersburg during the 
A "80s, and the characters, notably two Americans and 2 Bolish 
adventurer, are typical and boldly 
interwoven with exciting scenes of secret, political conspiracy and social 
intrigue. Mr. Ropes has handled his Russian situations in a new and 
delightful fashion, giving them a charming literary touch, 


I2mo, $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


drawn. Love and adventure are 
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HE style is whimsical, the charac- 
es eee mnics @iibe. 
H*s is a light-hearted tale that, 


Stevenson himself might have en- 
joyed. —New York Sum. 


VEN through all the fun and frolic 
of the story, there runs 2 thread 


offdyllic sentiment.— Albany Argus. 
; T is a fancifal bit of writing—full of 
E charm and humor, 


—Tbe Bookman. 
‘ O one could wish for a more delight- 
a N fully fantastic story; it is t, 
: bright, romantie and impoesib e, 
E —Brookiyn Eage 
OWHERE have we found romance 


so pure and simple, so quaint and 
original.—Cbicago Times-Herald. 


; UR reader finds this little imaginative 
romance~of unusual charm, po- 
etic in treatment and touched by 
humor at just the right places. 

—The Home F ournal. 

ULL of humorous situations; a clever 


: story. 
St. Lou's Globe-Democrat. 


HE book has charm enough for a 
dozen ponderous historical novels. 
—Town Topics. 


ERE are two of the most agreeable 
young persons, with whom we are 
sorry to part.—Hartford Caurant. 

“3 XCELLENT: a gem almost flaw- 


less. 
—Pittsbur ¢ Commercial Gazette. 


win for the author a strong reputa- 
tion. —Baitimore Herald. 

T is told in a charmingly fresh way, 
and will prove attractive to tired 
readers. —St. Paul Globe. 


I IVELY, agreeable and amusing. 


—The Outlook. 
IELE’S story is told in a charming 
style; its whimsical humor and 

quaint adventures arc irresistible. 
—Boston Transcript. 


NJOYABLE and novel—a delight 
E for an idle hour. 
Minneapohs News. 


ones ts airy amd as un- 


Ss thoroughly good that it ought to 


suggesive of anything but the 
pleasure of the momefitas a spring 
morning. —Minneapolis Times. 


Me" amusing story. 
Life, 


NE of the brightest stories given to 
the public this season. 

—Omaha World-Herald. 

NE of the most delicious extrava- 

ganzas. A series of the maddest, 

merriest adventures—all admira- 
ble, innocent and fresh in tone. 

—N Y. Commercial Atvertiser. 


OT more than one person in ten 
will care for it, but to that one it 
will be a treasure from its first 


reading on and on forever. 
— Chicago American 
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is what the Brooklyn Eagle says of 
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ThaSiedow oh Bee's Raven. 

-K. W. K., writing from Cincinnati, says 
to Tus New York Times Saturnpay Re- 
virw: “It is curious that Edgar Allan Poe, 


of all writers, should have made so odd a 
stip as that which occurs in the last 


_gtanza “of ‘The Raven.’ He stated that 


the raven came into the room and immedi- 
ately ‘perched upon the bust of Pallas, 
just above the chamber door.’ Here the 
bird remains during the whole time of the 
poem. As the lamp was in the middle of 
the-room, either on a table or suspended, 
for it fell upon the violet velvet lining of 
the chair, on which the poet was sitting, it 
would naturally cast the raven's shadow 
behind the bust and on the wall over the 
door. By no possibility could the shadow 
fall upon the floor. Even if there was a 
transom over the door and a lamp outside 
it could not throw the bird's shadow an 
the floor, for the bird would be above the 
transom. The only explanation seems to 
be in a mysterious metaphorical ‘shadow,’ 


while the physical shadow seen by the eyes 
fell upon the wall over the bust of Pallas. 


But this will hardly do.” 


More Plagiarism. 
FAULTFINDER, writing from the Au- 
thors’ Club, New York, refers again to the 
question of piagiarism and says:, “I should 
like to call attention to a peculfar form of 
license in the use of other people‘fideas — 
that “employed by some 
verse writers, who seem to 


have 
to any good thing they find Im modern 


think 


of our younger | 
they | 
a perfect right to help themsélves | 





prose and to take credit therefor, so long | 


twist it into the 


the least, 


as they 
To say 
right. 

-“In ‘A Furnace of Earth,’ by Hallie 
Erminie Rives, (p. 127,) oecurs the follow- 
ing passage: 

“*In man’s ear there sound ever three 
voices: the brazen-throated throng, the 
silver-throated few,and the golden-throated 
one. ‘This last voice, Dauyt had learned 
to listen to.’ 

“Along comes our poet and deftly cab- 


bages this really fine aphorism. With a 
twist or two it goes out as verse, signed 
with his name, to his greater glory. Thus: 


THE THREE VOICES. 


When the fire sinks flame by flame, 
And the shadows, Dear, grow long, 
Shall I turn, for praise or blame, 
To the brazen-throated Throng? 


When the last poor deed is done 
Shall I look, O Good and True, 

To the old friends, one by one, 
The silver-throated Few? 


Nay, all that I strove to do, 
However it end, was done 
For you, and the love of You, 
The golden-throatedt One! 
ARTHUR STRINGER. 


“The question is how far this laxity of 
the property sense is to be countenanced?"’ 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN, New _ York, 
writes on this subject, saying: ‘*‘ One of 
the most remarkable instances. of uncon- 
scious plagiarism in literature is found, I 
believe, in the three stanzas following: 

To see her is to love her, 
And love but her forever; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made another! 
—Burns. 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none 
And very few to love. 


to praise 


—Wordsworth. 
Green be the earth above thee— 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee 
Nor named thee but ta praise. 
—Halleck. 


“ Halleck's beautiful elegiac verse, which 
is quoted from memory, contains a purely 
original thought; and yet it is probably the 


legitimate offspring of the stanzas of 
Burns,and Wordsworth.” 

The Future of the Negro. 
ALLAN CC. HAMILTON, New York 


City, writes: “In a recent review of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington's book, ‘Up from 
Slavery,’ in THe New York Times Satur- 
DAY REviEw, notice is taken of the differ- 
ent points of view of this author and Mr 
Thomas, whose work was also reviewed in 
these columns, and later very severely 
criticised by the Rev. Edgar W. Murphy of 
Montgomery, Ala. There is wonder ex- 
pressed as to whether Mr. Washington or 
Mr. Thomas is right in his ideas. As a 
Southerner, and one who knows the good 
and bad points of the negro race, let me 
cast my vote with Mr. Washington. ‘The 
negroes of the South have a future, for, 
though of course there are exceptions to 
the rule, and some of their faults are very 
glaring, yet the first characteristic of the 
race is a simple trustfulness and desire to 
learn from those they love, as illustrated 
in the old times by the slaves, and in these 
times by the colored children: brought up 
on the grounds of their parents’ white em- 
ployers. As yet they are not ready to-step 
to the front as a race, but, taking them as 
the result of slavery and the unfortunate 
condition immediately following emancipa- 
tion, haye they done so much worse’ than 
we might have done in like circumstances? 
The future for the negro looks promising, 
if the path pointed out by Booker T. Wash- 
ington is followed. The Scuth and her 
men, white and black, are equal to the 
problem. Mr. Thomas was a colored man 
born North, who went South in recon- 
struction days, first seeing the race in the 
beginning of its transition period, and so 
he takes a hopeless view. Mr. Washington, 
on the other hand, went through it all— 
the days of slavery up to these present 
days of deserved honor to himself; and he, 
like all the thinking element North and 
South, sees hope for the négro in the fut- 
ure, with continued peace between the two 
races. 


“ Hetod ” in Fiction Before. 

Mi8S JULIA MAGRUDER, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes to Tae New York Times 
SATURDAY Review: “I have so constantly 
seen, in both the English and American 
criticisms of Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Herod,’ an 
expression of surprise that this historic 
theme had never before been used as basis 
for a drama, that I am at last decided to 
do What. I supposed some one else would’ 
certainly do before me—that is, call atten- 
tion to the play of ‘ Herod and Marianne,’ 
by Amélie Rives, published many years ago 
in Lippincott's Magazine. George Parsons 


Wanted—Encyclopacdia Britannica, Scribner's 5 : ‘ ; . eam & 
edition, with supplement; leather binding: state Lathrop said that few, vers few, writers of 
@ondition and price. K, 48 Renwick St., N, ¥. | English poetry, since Milton, had shown 
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form of verse. | 
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Here, for example, is a fresh casc: | 
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The Turn of the Road 


‘ The characteristic features of this 

. story as judged by the most compe- 
tent are as follows: . 

1, Uncommon truthfulness to life | 

2. A hero of singular nobleness and | 


Love both impassioned and absolute- | 















simplicity 


eT a 


ly pure 


Suffering that is not in any degree 


A remarkable degree of interest 
A narrative style o! rare ease and 


morbid | 
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charm 
12mo, $1.50 
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“ Bellamy’s Book 
is a Picture 








absolutely truthful of the 
events and characters of 
the strange episode of 
Shays’ Rebellion in 
1786,” says the Times. 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


It is an intensely dra- 
matic story of love and 
adventure against the 
background of a human 
problem as vital as that 
of “ Looking Backward.” 
Mr. Howells calls it the 
best of all historical 
romances, 


Itustrated $1.50 All Booksellers 
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‘Dainty and delicate 
as a wild rose, 

























fragrant as violets, a 
breath of the forest put 


into articulate speech.” 
This is how the Brook- 
lyn Eagle speaks of 


The Heartof the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 















It is the romance of a 
Forest Maid, her Lover, 
and her Wild Animal 
friends—all working out 
their problem together. 
No other riovel this win- 


ter has been so praised 
by the best critics, 
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such a mastery of blank verse as did the 
author of this play, and this is only one of 
many eulogies of the work which I can 
recall.” 


is ‘ 
“The Origin of Serjeantry.” 

MGR. SETON, Jersey City, N. J., writes 
to THe New York Times SATURDAY RE- 
view: “A letter on Grand Serjeantry re- 
cently appeared in The London Spectator, 
which, although of some interest, is entire- 
ly confined to ‘ survivals of feudal times ’— 
often ridiculous ones. Nothing is said about 
the meaning of the terms; and I doubt 
whether the writer knew the difference be- 
tween Grand and Petit Serjeantry. The 
word spelled Sergeant is now confined to a 
non-commissioned officer in military serv- 
ice, but when spelled Serjeant it dignifies 
some sort of obligation (in earliest times 
military) which was due to the head of the 
States for lands held by some designated 
service to be performed. In both senses the 
words are derived through Norman-French 
from the Latin serviens, a server. 

“ Any visitor to Windsor Castle may see 
the two examples of Serjeantry in the 
Guard Chamber, which, although not ‘ sur- 
vivals of feudal times,’ but comparatively 
modern, are annually renewed, and main- 
tain fresh the memory of the most glorious 
deeds of British arms and of the greatest 
victories ever gained by-one people over 
another. These are the small tick—or per- 
haps satin—flags; the one of France an- 
cience, white, fringed with gold and bearing 
the three fleurs-de-lys, beside the bust of 
Mariborough, being the tenure of the manor 
of Woodstock, (Blenheim Palace;) the other 
is the tricolor beside a bust of Wellington, 
being that of Strathfieldsaye, to be present- 
ed on the anniversary of Waterloo. I have 
seen parties of Americans pass_ through, 
and some looked out of the windows, and 
some admired Nelson's statue; but not one 
took any notice of these spolia opima from 
what Sir Philip Sidney generously called in 
one of his sonnets ‘that sweet enemy, 
France.’ ”’ 


“TI Am Dying, Egypt, Dying.” 
RICHARD J. HINTON, Richard Realf’s 
editor and biographer, writes to THE New 
YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW with ref- 
erence to Gen. Lytle’s poem, ‘I Am Dying, 
Egypt, Dying": “I am obliged to demur 
to the statement made by Mr. Livingood 











in the columns of THe New Yorx« ; 
SATURDAY Review, that Richard Ti 
‘promulgated the literary fiction of the 
poem being written by Lytle while under 
a presentiment of death on the eve of 
Chickamauga.’ I am sure there is real 
foundation for that statement. 

“TI think it will be granted that 
knowledge of Realf’s actions and state- 
ments will be at least as complete and 
accurate, too, as your correspondent’s is 
in relation to Gen. Lytle. Many curious 
inaccuracies have been made as to the 
friendship existing between the two soldier 
poets. I hunted one down and nailed it 
to the counter, regarding an alleged claim 
of Realt’s to the authorship of ‘ Egypt.’ 
The present statement was once called to 
Realf's attention by me, while we were 
both living in San Francisco. Realf then 
gave me a minute account of his earnest, 
though brief, relationship to Gen. Lytle. 
As Sergeant Major of an Illinois regiment 
of infantry, (the Second Chicago Board of 
Trade organization,) the younger poet was 


my 


sometimes called to report to Lytle as 
Brigade Commander, while under Rose- 
crans the Union Army that fought and 
won the battles of Perryville and Stone 
River or Murfreesboro was making its 
slow way during the Summer of 1863 
toward Chattanooga. The General soon 
recognized the ‘non-com.’ as a_ kindred 
spirit. In the early part of August, (I 


think,) a large proportion of the Armies of 
the Cumberland and Tennessee were as- 
sembled at Bridgeport, on the Tennessee 
River. On one evening news from other 
fields had aroused feeling among the 
troops, and Gen. Lytle made a brilliant 
speech at the impromptu meeting that 
came about. Realf went to his quarters 
and wrote the brilliant sonnet ‘ Vates.’ 
Next morning Lytle’s brigade moved out, 
and it was some time before the poet Ser- 
geant could hand the sonnet to his friend, 
the General. It was talked over a night 
or two before the Chickamauga battle be- 
gan. When Lytle’s body was taken from 
the field, Realf's manuscript was found 
pierced by the fatal bullet and dyed with 
his friend’s blood, in the General's vest 
pocket, where it had been placed the night 


before. There never was any foundation 
for Mr. Livingood's ‘ promulgation’ state- 
ment, though [I doubt not he states it fn 


good faith. Whatever faults Realf pos- 
sessed, literary piracy or misstatement was 
not among them. He was scrupulous and 
exact on such points. He himself told me 
of a conversation with Lytle as to the date 
and manner of composing’ the Lytle poem.” 
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Isles,” 1897; ‘‘ Sire Degrevaunt,”’ 1897; “ Syr 
¥sambrace,” 1807; “Some German Wood- 
cuts of the Fifteenth Century,” 1897; Mor- 





























QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
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WILLIAM A. YOUNG, 58 Ravine Avenue, 





Yonkers, N, Y.: * Who is the author of a work ris’s “Sigurd the Volsung,” 1898; Morris's 
yy 7 Puritan in Holland, England, and : mentees Flood,” 1808; Morris's “ Love 
The late Douglas Campbell. Harper & | 18 Enough,” 1898; “ Note by William Mor- 





ris on His Aims in Founding the Kelm- 
scott Press,’ 1898, the last book printed 
at the press. 


[F you own a garden, a country house, an 
‘ herbarium; if you are a naturalist, ‘a | 
botanist, a sportsman, or a lover of nature, 7 
send jor our catalogue of out-door-books. | 
Each volume named below is important. 


Brothers publish the book in two volumes 
at $5. 

‘“*G. I. R.,”" Oneonta, N, ¥.: ‘‘ Can you ree- 
ommend a good, small, flexible leather edition 
of Walton's ‘ Complete Angler?’ ' 

The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Aves 
nue, New York City, publish such an ed- 
ition at 75 cents, 













GRACE Ease, 2,136 Madison Street, 
Ohio: ‘It has just occurred to me that you 
or some reader of THE NEw YorK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW may be able to assist me 
in my search for a biography ef Robert Mor- 
ris, Secretary of the Treasury under Washing- 


Toledo, 





—_—— ton. What i particularly wish is to learn more 

H. P. MAIN, 1385 Pifth Avenne, New York | #bout his private lHfe—his public life is so well - re 
City: ‘' Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ by Sarah | known—than I have been able to find in the 
Fiower Adams, was one of thirteen hymns con- | histories and books of reference to which I 


have access, I have never seen mention of 
a biography of Robert Morris in any catalogue 
of books, but think there must surely be books 


tributed to 
by Charles 
authority for the name 


‘Hymns and Anthems,’ published 
Fox in 1841. There seems to be no 
‘Fuller’ as part of her 

which would give me just the information I 


Nature Studies . 


This was »bably 2 i i 

Miller's “Hymns and Their" Authors,’ ‘second | desire.” Home Life of Wild Birds 
ee, We would refer our correspondent to A new method of Bird Study and Pho- in Berkshire 

“M. BE. B.,”’ 181 Bast One Hundred and Twen- Life of Morris,” by Daniel Goved (Bos- ; 
ty-devanth Siseet; Stew ‘Tack het 7 Wheee anes - 1834), and “ Financial Administration tography. By FRANCIS H. HERRICK, By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. Large 8Vo 
Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘Richard Yea and | of Robert Morris,’ by A. 8. Bolles, (1878). ; ; ; - 
Nay’, hail from? Tell me something about | His letters are printed in Jared ‘Sparks's Professor of Biology in Adelbert Col- gilt top, uncut edges. Photogravure 

; Petintn Henry Hewlett, keeper of the | “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Amer- lege. Nearly ready. edition, with 16 illustrations from orig- 

Land Deven monet one mannan ican Revolution.” The most important bird book of recent inal photographs by Arthur Scott. pp. 
since 1896, was rn in Addington, Kent, . ‘ . 
England, Jan. 22, 1961. He is oa eceiaaee dal years. Profusely illustrated with original 225, $4.50. POPULAR EDITION NEARLY 

Earthwork Out of Tuscany,” 1895; “ The Wanted and to Exchange. half tones from photograph; taken at short READY, 

» ” ~~. «a2 » P e P 

ee > aa oa a ae For several years THE New YorK TIMES range, the equals of which have never be- This book has had great welcome from 
é i . wey Ps e . - ew he a 
ers,” -1808: “Pan and the Young Shep- an —— has been printing, free fore been produced. those readers who have an appreciative ear 
herd,” 1808; “ Little Novels of Italy,” 1899, | Of Charge, under the heading “ Wanted and for nature's §* various language.” 
and “ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” 1900. His ad- | t© Exc hange " matter from its readers per- Ornamental Shrubs 
dress is 7 Northwick Terrace, N. W., Lon- | taining to books and art objects which they I wns and Gardens 


wished to dispose of. The department has By Lucius D. Davis. Over 100 illus- 


don. 





—_— * . " fs grown to be a large one, but so great have 7 pe . rae - a 
D. R. M.,” 24 Park’ Place, New York City: . “ N. JONSSON-R % 
‘‘Have the poems of Tne? Tr basil beak abe become the demands for space for reading trations os Uniform with Lawns and ” - OSE of the Depart 
lished im book form?" matter from other quarters that it has Gardens.’’ 8vo, gilt top, pp. 338, $3. 50. ment of Public Parks, New York City. 
They have not been collected, we under- | peen found necessary now to discontinue it With 172 plans and illustrations. Large 3 


stand, as an editorial feature. Items of this class 


which readers may wish printed hereafter 


ee 8vo, gilt top, pp. 425, $3.50. 


Landscape Gardening 


R. H. KIRKMAN, Room 168, General Post : 
Office, New York City: ‘I shall be obliged if | should be arranged for through the Publi- By SAMUEL PARSONS, Jr., Ex-Superin- Bird Studies 
you can tell me where I can secure a copy of 5 7 fice ar ¢ > ate. * 

The Autobiography of Bcavenuto Cellini’ and cation Office at regular advertising rates. tendent of Parks, New York City. 


By WILLIAM E. D. ScoOTr. 166 illustra- 
tions from original photographs. 4to, » 
leather back, in box, pp, 375, net, $5.00. 











price thereof.’ 
j Charles Scribner's 
translation at $2.50. 


Nearly 200 illustrations. 
gilt top, pp. 351, $3.50. 


Sons publish Symonds's Large 8vo, 


There is also a ver- 


Choirs and Choral Music.* 


sion by William Roscoe, which is pub- . . n 
lished in “ Bohn'’s Library” by the Mac-| The Music Lover's Library has lately A praiseworthy work by an authority A strictly accurate account of our land 
millan Company at $1. been increased by the publication of a vol- on the subject. bird . . e 

—— ume of uncommon value. Its title is irds, which yet avoids all technical 
exsongy Mi” Rew, Yorke City: Will you be Kind | s+ Choirs and Choral Music,” and its author | | Our-Insect terms in description: 


is Arthur Mees. Mr. 
fessional writer of books. 
cian, and a very able one, 


Mees is, not a pro- 
He is a musi- 
too. He is the 


Theodosia P, Garrison, her present whereabouts, 
end if possible a list of what she has written? "’ 


Miss Garrison has published no books, 


Friends and Foes Among the Moths 


and Butterflies 


od jot gt he eee ae conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club How to Collect, Preserve and Study 

Smart Set, Life, &c. Our correspondent | 4nd the organizer of the Albany Chorus. Them. By BELLE S. CRAGIN. Over By JULIA P. BALLARD. A revised and 

might get the information desired by writ- | He was for some years Theodore Thomas's 250 illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, pp || enlarged edition of “Insect Lives.’ i 
ing to the lady in care of either of the jour- | assistant in this city, and for several sea- 412, $1.75. 8vo, Pp. 273, $1. 50. , 


nals named. 





W. PHILLIPS, New York City: ‘ Will you 
Kindly inform me whether or not Poe’s cottage 


in Fordham is still | standing, and if so, how 
it may be reached?’ 
The cottage is stilt standing. Take a 


Jerome Avenue car from Central Bridge to 
King’s Bridge Road, thence it is a short 
walk. 

‘J. H. K.,"" Owego, N. Y.: ‘' Kindly tell me 


we has published a good edition of Thackeray's 
‘Four Georges.’ The only edition I have seen 


is in too fine print.’ 

‘Four Georges,” (with the “ English 
Humorists” and ‘‘ Roundabout Papers,’’) 
may be had in Harper & Brothers’ House- 


hold Edition at $1.25 


c.,” 


“Mrs. E. Bells, Tenn.: ‘* Kindly 
a sketch of the life of Irving Bacheller.”’ 

The author of ‘“ Eben Holden” was born 
at Pierpont, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1859. He was 
associated for many years with the Bach- 
eller Syndicate, which supplied special 
articles to different newspapers. His re- 
cent novel appeared last year. He is also 
the author of ‘“‘The Master of Silence" 
and ‘The Still House of Darrow,"’ which 
were published some years ago, and are 
now apparently out of print. 


print 


O. A. WILLIAMSON, West Township, N. Y.: 
“A recent advertisement of ‘A Sunny South- 


‘was probably the excellence of his work 

















sons wrote the programme notes for the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society. It 


in doing this that led the Scribners to ask 
him to write this book on choral music. 
They could not have made a better choice. 
Mr. Mees is not only a musician, but also 
a deep and thoughtful student of the his- 
tory and development of his art. He is an 
enthusiast in regard to choral work, ar? 
he certainly entered upon the preparation 
of his book with an earnest and devoted 
spirit. 

The result is that he has put forth a 
unique work. It is singular in its independ- 
ence, its thoroughness, and its compact- 
ness. Rarely, indeed, does one meet with 
a volume of this size containing such a 
mass of information so skillfully arranged 
and so succinctly and clearly presented. It 
would not be difficult to find faults in the 
author's style, but his meaning is never 
obscure, and that is something which can- 
not always be said of more pretentious 
writers. In the historical story of the de- 
velopment of choral music Mr. Mees has 
sturdil? refused to lean upon the dicta of 
his predecessors in the field of musical his- 
tory. The consequence is that he has 


The Trees of Northeastern America 
With tracings of leaves, 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL. 


The Shrubs of Northeastern America 
Fully illustrated. 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL, 


By CHARLES G. WHEELER, 
8vo. POPULAR EDITION, §2.50. 


“* Woodworking for Beginners’ has my hearty indorsement. 
class that I know.”—D. Eavenson, Manual Training School, Girard College. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 











FOSTERS 
BRIDGE WHIST 





8vo, pp. 264, $1.75. 


Svo, pp. 250, $1.75. 
Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States 


By ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. WiiTiING. Hundreds of drawings from life | 
careful description without undue use of technical terms, 


Woodworking for Beginners 


A Manual for Beginners. 


SvO, pp. 634, met, $3.00. 


Over 700 illustrations. Large 


It is the best of its 


NEW YORK 
9 and LONDON. 


Visits of 


erner’ described the book as ‘a story which > 
gained much popularity in The Ladies’ Home brought out points too often slurred in the - 
Journal.’ As a matter of fact, ‘A Sunny | story of music, and has shown the relative 
Southerner’ first appeared in 1899 in The Wo- importance of many things which have iZa e 
man's Home Companion, a much older ri- - 
bdieal.”” oe vii —- hitherto seemed to be out of proportion in THE STANDARD | WORK ° 
machine-made histories. By ELINOR GLYN 
, . “oft oe a ALLDEALERS on ar B. ‘ 
J. I. K., Denver, Col.: Can you give me a ehd. hale | Cistede en acme tale aad bie PU aati The Original Letters as they were first given 





list of the publishers who are issuing books in- 
tended for hand illumination—6uch as The 
the Reycrofters, the Philoso- 


NTANOS ix 


to the public without alterations or additions and 


What Women Should Know. a 


A magazine devoted to the interest of women for 
Boe cutive months sent postpaid for 60 


Pauline Ashley Co. 12 Federal St.Boston 





set up some hitherto neg.ccted gods in the 
temple of music. He has delved deep and 
has shown unusual penetration and fitness 
for a work of original research. He has 
apparently read everything bearing on his 
subject, but has not been satisfied with 
this labor. His conclusions show-that he 
has made a careful examination for him- 
self of the music of the principal choral 
writers and has endeavored to estimate 
anew its importance in the progress of the 


Craftsman's Guild, 
pher Press, &c.7"’ 
Such a tist as our correspondent asks for 
was published in Tur New York TIMES 
SATURDAY Review of Dec. 8, 1900. 


“The Mosher Books.” 


“A complete Descriptive List of 68. 
pages, oe printed in red 
and black, on application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 











MALKAN ‘Book Store 4 
for Everybody 
HANOVER sq. | Mail Orders a Speciaity 








“G. B.,"" New York City: ‘' Won't you tell 
me in your valuable column of queries where 
J can obtain a complete list of the Kelmscott 
publications? "’ 

A complete list is as follows: ‘‘ The Story 
of the Glittering Plain,’’ by William Mor- 














ris, 1891; ‘Poems by the Way,” by Mor- 

ris, 1891; “Love Lyrics and Songs of | art. His remarks on the music of the He- =. 1S eens oF ST.| Special Discounts 

Proteus,” by W. S. Blant, 1892; “The | brews and the Greeks are refreshing by TEL. 1121 Broad, to Libraries 

Nature of Gothic,” by Ruskin, 1892; ‘ Ibhe | reason of their careful marshaling of facts | ppic POEMS OF KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, oe 

Defense of Guenevere,"’ by Morris, 1892; ‘A | and the calmness of their inferences. In a noesins —— ae 

Dream of John Ball,” &c., by Morris, 1892; | dealing with the music of the early Chris- | (7)" he War for the ene Mont or, The Deal Be. ae Herita €o Ehawset t 

Voragine’s, * Golden Legend,” 1892; “ Re- | tian Church he has shown great perspi- | tween North and South.” Preceded the Song rés , 

cuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” 1892; ity. ‘He Bi ed with admirable | of America Columbus. A Descriptive Histor- Ee fT age OF Unrest 

“Biblia Innoeentium,”.. 1892; Caxton’s | C2cit¥. He has summed up admirable | ical Poem presenting a ail its bat | ¢s that rare thing among i 5 

<enieonbiain a oe Sin benpeatets judgment the merits and essential princi- = i wee daa Mocae gees yee. b tel h, among novels—an ‘4 
: a ms ae sol unconbentiona 7 

“ Poems,” 1893; “News from Nowhere,” | Ples of the Ambrosian and Gregorian | sq Peru, pretaced by The ot meee: | absolutely fres { story. Z 

by Morris; ‘Order of Chivalry,” fom chants, and he has shown with great clear- | cific.” | A Deseri tive Historica) fb a eo ome ae a «+ » « immensely interest- 3 

Caxton’s edition, 1898; Cavendish’s “ Life | €s8 the influence of the monastery of St.| siicrs, or mailed Post id by “The Wall Street | ——_——_a 





roadway, New York. 


Gall in the development of the ritual mu- | Daily Investigator, 


of Wolsey,”’ 1893; “‘ Godefrey of Bologne,” Can Cra 

ee 1893; More’s ‘ Utopia,” 1893; Tennyson’s | sic. He has introduced into this part of 100 -are SS oa at :.. 3 
“Maud,” 1893; “Gothic Architecture,” | his wark much material neglected In most — Real brain ticklers, iled 
1898; Meinhold's ‘ Sidonia the Sorceress,” | histories of music, and he has obtained Der. 133 Nenana t i as 


1893; ‘‘ Ballads and Narrative Poems,” by KNOTS. Can D 

D. G. Rossetti, 1898; ‘‘ King Florus and the FR Thatta 
Fair Jehane,”’ translated by Morris, 180%; 
another edition of Morris's “‘ Story of the 
Glittering Plain,” 1894; “ Amis and Amile,” 
translated by Morris, 1904; Rossetti’s “ Son- 
nets and Lyrical Poems,” 1894; Keats's 


results ‘of a most interesting and valuable 
nature. 

Of the mystery or elementary form of 
the musical representation of the Passion 
of Ohrist he has written with much learn- 
ing, and in a style which will command the 





IOGRAPHIES 


‘“‘A monumental col- 
Cloth, 75 cents 
ircular. 





of Eminent Americans, 
oddard, 
Send for c 


* Poems,” 1894; Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,"’ 1894; “Tale. of the Emperor 
Constans and of Over Sea,"’ translated by 
Morris, 1894; Morris's ‘‘ Wood Beyond the 


World,” 1894; “ Book of Wisdom and 
Lies,”’ 1804; Shelley's ‘ Poetical Works,” 
1894-5; “Psalmi  Penitentiales,” 1994; 


“Epistola de Contemptu Mundi,’) not a 
regular publication, : 1864; “Tale of Beo- 
wulf,” 189%: “ Syr Perecyvelle of Gales,” 
18%; Morris's “ Life an@ Death of Jason,” 
1805; ‘ Child Christopher and Goldilind the 
Fair,” by Morris, 1805; Rossetti’s “ Hand 
and: Soul,” 1895; Herrick's ** Poems,’ 1805; 
Coleridge's ‘' Poema,’’ 1896; Morris's * Well 
at the World's End,” 1896; Chaucer's 
“ Works,” 1896; Morris’s “Earthly Para- 

dine,” 1806-7; “ Laudes Beatae Mariae Vir- 


P gpenser', shephearen Gatendet.” | 


His history of amateur choral culture in 


attention of every lover of music. His 
treatment of the oratorio is also singularly 
good. .The work contains excellent chap- 
ters on amateur choral culture in Germany 
and England, and full justice Is done to the 
work of out British cousins in preserving 
the traditions of the old oratorio schools, 


this country is fied with Instruction, and 
he concludes his book with a good chapter 
on the chorus and the chorus. conductor, 
which ought to be read by the members of 
every young and aspiring choral organiza- 
tion. The book is neatly printed and con- 
tains some good iNustrations, It will prove 
a oor ‘addition torevery musical library. 


Rew fork! 
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By HELEN CAMPBELL 


42mo. Decorated cloth. $1.50 


Mrs, Campbell's most ambitious work. 
». . Astrong, brilliant anal- 
ysis of life.—Chicago Sunday Inter 
Ocean. 


The Master Knot 
Human fate 


_ By ELLIS MEREDITH | 
| 
| 





D:corated cloth. $1.25 


Unless we greatly underes- 
timate its qualities, it will be 
a much-talked-of book.—Phila- 
deiphia North American. 


4€imo. 


Original in action, conception, develop- 
ment, treatment and the mystery of the 
“urgaessed riddle” . . . A story 
of great power. — Buffalo Commercias. 





At All. Book Stores 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, 








If you have ever been 
to Venice, or if you 
ever ¢ t to go, this 
wonderful book is for 
you—* The Golden 
Book of Venice.” 
Here is one of many 
letters —_ well- 
known ili peo- 
ple who haveound” 
it: “... Acopyof 
Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull’s ‘The Golden 
Book ut veuwe’ was lately billed to me 
by myabookseller as ‘ The Golden Book of 
Sunshine.” He could not have made a hap- 
pier hit if he had tried. The book is all of 
that and more. No single volume con- 
tains so much essence of Venice as this. It 
does for ‘ The Bride of the Sea’ what the 
‘Marble Faun’ does for Rom2, ‘Romola’ 
for Florence, ‘Agnes of Sorrento’ for the 
charming little city of the South. It 
fairly pulsates with life. All Venice here 
lives ahd breathes again. Let all future 
travelers to the enchaated city read this 
book before, during, and atter visiting the 
scene of so much of what memory * will 
not willingly let die.’ ’’ 








*A Notably Strong 
Novel.”’—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 


“The characters are 
exceedingly well drawn, 
the situations naturally 


sresented, the human CRIMSON 


nterest dominantly | WE 
placed. * * * A book waee 
to be read and en- Q 
joyed."’"—Baltimore Sun 
“The style is direct, 
terse, and forceful, and 
the characters and in- 
cidents carry convic- 
tion.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


**An unusual power of imagination, 
a strong style, and a sense of the dra. 
matic. itis not a book to neglect,’’— 
SPEAKER (London.) 


“Cleverly thought out and ably writ- 
ten."’—Saturday Review, (London.) 

“Many readers will not be able to lay 
it down before they have finished it.’— 
Athenaeum, (London.) 


ST. JOHN'S THE CRIMSON WEED, $1.50. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 
Just received from the Binders: 
Life of Morland. By HASSELL. 
Johnsoniana, Large paper copy. 
Lord Byron and Some of His Contem- 
poraries. 


Nell Gwynn, 1852. Another, large paper, 
1883, and many others, all extra illus- 





trated, ‘ 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-1842, etc., etc. 
Shelley’s First Editions, bound by 
Zahlusdorf, 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, first editiun, 
dedication copy. 
Book of Mormon, first edition. 
ALL IN FINE BINDINGS. 





Catalogue in press. Sent free on application. 


E, F. BONAVENTURE, 


S West 33d St. (Opposite the Waldorf.) 





















‘Henry news Landor has selected the 
title of “ China and the Allies” for his new 





illustrated ‘two-volume work on: the com- 
ated questions of the Yas; Het which 
Bees Goomerr's Sons are to pub- 


lish, : ‘ Mae 8 


“ Bolin and His Times,” by Walter 
Siehel, is a-vatuable historicu-biographical 
work which Longmans, Green & Co. will 
bring out next week, together with a.vol- 
ume of Irish .poetry called ‘‘ Ballads of 
Down,” by George Francis Savage-Arm- 
strong. e % 


“The Shadowy Waters,” by W. B, Yeats, 
author of “ The Wind Among the Reeds,” 
“The Celric Twilight,” &c., is being pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. © 








“A Reading of Life, with Other Poems,” 
by George Meredith, which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are publishing, deals, as far as 
the title poem ig regarded, with the world- 
old ethical problem which is typified in the 
hesitation of Tannhiuser between Elizabeth 
and Venus. As to the other verses there is 
a noteworthy group of translations from 
the IHad into English hexameter verse, 
which retains’much of the rugged power 


and beauty of phrase of the original. 





A new novel of the civil war will shortly 
be published by Small, Maynard & Co. 
under the title of ‘‘ The Grapes of Wrath,” 
which, by the way, was suggested by Mrs. 
Howe's line, ‘‘ He is trampling out the vint= 
age where the grapes of wrath are stored.” 
The story is developed from the fortunes of 
un old New Jersey famliy, one son of which 
had settled in Virginia, becoming a General 
in Lee’s army. His daughters are sent to 
their relatives in the North, where side by 
side with the complications caused by the 
love of Northern men for Southern women 
runs the story of two pairs of Northern 
lovers. The author of this book is Miss 
Mary Harriott Norris, author of ‘ The 
Gray House of the Quarries.” 





E. P. Dutton & Co. have just added 
another volume to their Master Musician 
Series. It is entitled ‘‘ Handel,"’. and is by 
Cc. F. A. Williams, with illustrations and 
portraits. With the above work this house 
issues ‘ Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ by George Paston. 





Some misapprehension has arisen as to 
Charles Major's new book, ‘‘ The Bears of 
Blue River."" It is not, strictly speaking, a 
novel, but a continuous narrative of his- 
torical adventure dealing with the people 
and the bears of the Blue River of Indiang 
in frontier days. 





‘““A Gentleman in Waiting,” being a story 
of New York society by Cornelius V.°V. 
Sewell, is about to come from The Grafton 
Press. The story deals with the domestic 
and public affairs of a newly married 
couple whose relations are complicated by 
a friend of the family, ‘‘ the gentleman in 
waiting’ lending the wife a sum of money 
by which she hopes to carry on a millinery 
business in New York and thus restore the 
fallen fortunes of her family. 


“Valencia’s Garden,” a new novel by 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, author of 
“The Archbishop and the Lady,” wiil 
shortly be brought out by McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have in prepa- 
ration a new Handy Volume Edition of the 
Complete Works of John Keats, edited by 
H. Buxton Forman, with introduction and 
notes. 


George Willis Botsford of Harvard has 
written for D. Appleton & Co. “A History 
of Rome for High Schools and Academies.” 
In scope and method this book is similar 


to the “ History of Greece” by the same 
author, 





McClure, Phillips & Co. are publishing 
this Spring “‘ Jack Racer,” a novel of ad- 
venture by a new writer, Henry Somer- 
ville; ‘‘ Lincoln and Other Poems,” verses 
by Edwin Markham, being the first collec- 
tiom since the publication of “The Man 
With the Hoe"; ** Children of the Nations,’ 
a study of colonization by Poultney Bige- 
low, and ‘Lovers of the Woods,” being 


sketches of forest and wood by W. H. 
Boardman. 





The Macmillan Company are publishing 
“'.Pwo Lectures Introductory to the Study 
of Poetry,” by the Rev. H. Cc, Beeching of 
King's College, London, and ‘“ Education 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ being the lect- 
ures delivered in the education section of 
the Cambridge University Extension Sum- 
mer meeting, edited by R. D. Roberts. 


“The Evolution of the English Bible,” 
by A. W. Hoare, is being published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. The object of the book 
is to sketch the history of our English 
Bible as a literary work, and to throw 
thfS element into relief against the back- 
ground of historical conditions in which 
the various versions first saw light. 








“Elder Boice" is the title of the new 
novel by Everett T. Tomlinson which Dou- 
bleday, Page &°Co. are to publish next 
month. The story is about a young, city- 
bred preacher who goes into a community 
of the upper part of the State. of New 
York, not far from the St. Lawrence, where 
he finds a theological environment very 
new and unexpected, 


“ By the Waters of Babylon,” by Anna 
De Koven, announced by Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., is a historical romance, the scene of 
which is laid in the time of Artaxerxes, and 
the action centres in the intrigues of the 
priests of Bel-Merodach and the King's 
luve of a beautiful Jewess. 

“The Crow's Nest,’ by Mrs. Everard 
Cotes, (Sara Jeanette Duncan,) announced 
by Dodd; Mead & Co., is a novel of man- 
ners, the scene of which is lald in Simla, 
the Summer headquarters of the Govern- 
ment of India. 





D. Appleton & Co. will publish April 19 
“The Spanish People: Their Origin, 
Growth, and Influence,’ by Martin A. 8. 
Hume; “ War's Brighter Side,"’ by Julian 
Raiph, with contributions from Rudyard 
Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, and others, and 
“Gen. Meade,” by Isaac R. Pennypacker, 
being a new volume in the Great Com- 


| Doubleday, Page & Co. are to publish next 
i a new edition of “ The Octopus,” the 
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se eT Te we 
a mM Nature,” by J. P. Mow- 
: “The Lion’s Brood,” a. story of 






{field Osborne. 


* “Greek and Roman India,” by T. C. 
‘Evans, is.a scholarly article in the April 
‘number of Anglo-American Magazine. 
It is also e tening. It traces the effect 
of the Eastern campaign of Alexander, and 
shows the perpetuation of Hellenic ideas 
‘»y Sandrokotus, .Moreover, it reveals the 
effect of Mediterranean commerce upon 
Western India. Nevertheless, the author 
emphasizes the point how the great insti- 
tutions of India, “ religious, political, and 
social, and the highest ornaments of her 
litefature, were of unknown but venerable 
age when our knowledge of the country 
begins,’ and have remained unchanged ever 
since, 





A new romance from the pen of Nellie 
K. Blessett, “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” 
will come from the press of D. Appleton & 
Co. early in May., The author is the only 
daughter of an English Army officer and 
began her literary career by contributing 
short stories to the English magazines. She 
is the author of The Wisdom of the Sim- 
ple"’ and “The Concert Director,’ novels 
which have been widely read in England. 


Harper & Brothers are to publish, April 
6, ‘‘ Understudies,” by Mary E. Wilkins; 
““The Progress of the Century,"’ by several 
well-known specialists, and ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters of Bismarck."’ 





Dr. Paul Carus has woven the facts con- 
cerning the formative influences of Chris- 
tianity into a story which appears in The 
Open Court for April, under the title of 
“The Crown of Thorns.” 


The April number of Cassell's Little Folks 
has an interesting article on the Duke of 
York's Military School, illustrated from 
photographs and bearing the title of * Sol- 
diers of the King.” 





“A Tallahasse Girl,” one of the late 
Maurice Thompson's earliest stories, and 
probably one of his best, is now obtainable 
in a cheaper form than hitherto, it having 
been placed in the Riverside Paper Series 
of Novels and Stories, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Hidden Servants,’ Francesca Alex- 
ander's recent volume of rhymed legends, 
is being presented by Little, Brown & Co. 
as an Easter gift book. The devout and 
simple spirit of the old stories in the. vol- 
ume is said to appeal to the young as weil 
as the old. : 


“The Tarrytown Church Records,” which 
is for sale by M. P. Ferris of this city, is 
the result of the co-operative efforts of the 
Rev. Dr. David Cole and Morris P. Ferris, 
President of the Yonkers Historical and 
Library Association. What it contains 
should be of interest to persons connected 
with the old Dutch families who estab- 
lished the colony in New York. The book 
was made for the authors by Cooke & Fry 
of this city. 


Items from Boston. 

BOSTON, April 11.—Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. are this week publishing a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Benjamin W. Wells’s ‘‘ Modern 
German Literature,"’ with twq new chap- 
ters substituted for the eleventh, which 
formerly closed the volume, and with such 
corrections and revisions of the early chap- 
ters as were deemed necessary. The new 
matter covers the period between the rise 
of the young German school and the pres- 
ent time, showing the causes of the traits 
at present most conspicuous in German 
fiction and poetry. 

The new edition of Mrs. Fawcett’s “ The 
Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’ has 
been delayed and now appears with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. As 
far as the Queen's personal character is 
concerned, this is an excellent paper, but 
it contains some amazing statements, 
among them the assertion that up to 1897 
England had encountered “little compe- 
tition in colonization."" Considering the 
long anxiety as to Germany in Africa and 
Samoa, the profound distrust of Russia 
on the Indian frontier and in China, the 
disputes concerning the occupation of 
Egypt and the acknowledged possibility of 
various European alliances in the interests 
of existing or projected colonies, this is 
rather astonishing. So is the phrase “ un- 
able to openly express her deep disap- 
proval of the war" in South Africa. Pain 
and sorrow undoubtedly possessed the 
Queen from the moment of the invasion 
of Natal, and possibly they were not re- 
moved even by her interview. with the vic- 
torious General who brought her his story 
of the conquest of two new colonies, but 
for Victoria the Empress to disapprove 
a war undertaken for the dignity of the 
empire was impossible. Further, if she 
was not able openly to “express her deep 
disapproval of it," how has that disap- 
proval become known in this country? Is 
it reasonable to suppose that she who 
openly sorrowed for Gordon desired Lord 
Salisbury to write his name beside Glad- 
stone's as an English statesman capable 
of leaving an English soldier to die alone? 
The Queen, Lord Salisbury has said, was 
always one in thought with the English 
middie class, and the English middle class, 
setting aside an editor or two strongly 
suspected of knowing the color of Trans- 
vaal gold, the eccentric, and the Peace So- 
ciety, has been almost furious in its en- 
thusiasm for the war, howsoever it has 
mourned for the dead, and for the sacrifice 
of life to a War Office unequal to its task 
and an army organization inadequate to 
sustain an immense, sudden strain. 

It has been thought best to use portraits 
of King Edward and Queen Alexandra as 
they appeared some twenty years ago, and 
to show the Queen as she looked before age 
had touched the fine dignity of her car- 
riage, and’ also as she looked while still 
the laughing Princess whose appearance 
Miss Martineau noted in her autobiogra- 
phy. There is a list of the various Minis- 
ters of her reign, only ten in number, even 
counting Lord Rosebery, and, omitting him, 
only three during the last third of a century. 


1 and His Italian Campaign,” by | 











Spring Books 


THE ‘YOUNG CONSUL 


By WILLIAM DEraye 852 pages. 

; Titustrated by Chas. land, 1 
cloth, $1.50. This volume takes in 

Department of our National Govern- 


WITH PORTER INTHE ESSEX 


By JAMES OTIS. 344 La Iifustrated, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. By W. F. Stecher. 
The author has followed closely that fa- 

mous cruise of Admiral Porter, and 

framed it into a most interesting and in- 
structive story. 


LAURIE VANE 


And Other Stories. By MOLLY EL- 
LIOTT SEAWELL. 152 pages. Miustrat- 
ed by Chas. Copeland. 1l6mo; Cloth, $1.00 


This little volume is made up of some of 
the brightest little stories from Miss 
Seawell's pen, 


W. J. Wilde Company 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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Revell’s ** Black Rock "’ is the only complete 
edition. 


“BLACK ROCK .oop 


THE 
SKY PILOT |, serita: 


—|says ‘‘The Outlook.” 


| WHAT THINK YOU ? 


$1.25 each. 





The New York Tines 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Month,...... eded weeeediws $0.50 
A eee 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year........ 7.50 
ey OO NONE. civcaecerciaress 1.50 
MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year..............5. 1.00 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month...... 0.65 








The Light of the World.* 
“Similes are not arguments; that is why 
they are so convincing,” said an observer 
of humanity. Books exactly describing the 
future life are pure conjecture; that is 
why they are accepted by those who reject 
revelation and theology garnered in the 
choice phraseology of a long-debated creed. 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward's “ The Light of the 
World’ presupposes that a dead astrono- 
mer finds his eyes suddenly endowed with 
telescopic power, and, using his mortal 
knowledge to discover the proper place in 
the heavens, beholds the miracle of the 
resurrection, by the simpie process of in- 
tercepting the Ught rays which left the 
planet néarly nineteen centuries ago. The 
optical change seems unnecessary to the 
hypothesis of vision which, given the pere 
fect agility of the spiritual body, is per- 
fectly tenable, but, taking the story as it 
stands, it is safe to prophesy that it will 
be more effectual as a teacher of the light 
theory than any school manual of physics, 
and that its vast presumptions will be ao- 
cepted as revelations by many a doubter. 
So much the better! Considering the fla- 


grant manner in which certain human 
weaknesses have lately been used to 
heighten the demand for worthless fiction, 
it is a grateful refreshment to find an au- 
thor who endeavors to turn other weak- 
nesses to the advantage of the weak 
“The Light of the World” will make the 
Wastertide happy for many. 





Has All but Eight. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Although [ consider my own library & 
miscellaneous one, [ find I have all the 1038 
books in the Providence library Hst but 8, 
the foreign authors being in their original 
print. 

The names of Irving, Molley, and Park- 
man should surely be added, and any one 
of them should fill the place of George 
Eliot, me judice. 

Kindly give us the whole list of 1,013 vol- 
umes. I am sure it will be much appreci- 
ated, CHARLES H. WARD. 

New York, April 9, 1901. 


{ “THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. By Herbert 
D. Ward. 4to. Boston: Messrs Houghtom, 
Mifflin & Co 











THE GREAT 


OHIO NOVEL 


Just a month old but 
the third best selling 
book in New York. 
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Ralph Marlowe 


. 


BY DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR 





A 


**One of the most real, hu- 
man modern stories written 
in many a day.’’ 

—Baltimore ens a 


“‘Quite above the average.” 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


““An exceptionally good 
tory.’’ 
—an Francisco Chronicle. 


Gold lettered, red cloth binding, 
$1.50. For sale at all book stores. 


.THE SAALFIELD PUB. CO., 
AKRON, OHIO. 




















AVE YOU EVER START- 
ED A PAPER ? 


Have you ever thought about 
starting a paper? 

If so, (and even if not so), 

you will enjoy reading Albert 
Bigdow Paine’s very clever 


THE 
BREAD LINE 


** A book which should be 
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NEW YORK, 


Up to and including Thursday *afternoon:. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. 
Waters. Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture Series. i2mo. Pp, 135. London: 
George Bell & Co. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

CORNEILLE. By Leon H. Vincent. 16mo. Pp. 


198. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN EARLY VIRGINIA 
HISTORY. By Alexander Brown. S8vo. Pp. 
— Boston: Houghton; Mifflin & Co. 


LANDMARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
Also the Origin of Street Names and a Bib- 
liography. By Albert Ulmann. 12mo._ Pp. 
vill.-285. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
ENGLISH RECORD OF THE WHALEY 
FAMILY AND ITS BRANCHES IN AMER- 
ICA. By the Rev. Samuel Whaley. 8vo. Pp. 
vi.-233. Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus & Church. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA LOYALIST. 
By Elizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston. Written 
in 1836. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton. 12mo. Pp, 224. New York: 
M. F. Mansfield & Co. 
OUR NAVAL HEROES. Edited by G. E. Mar- 
indin. With an introduction by Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford. With = portraits. 
8vo. Pp. xvi.-385. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5. 


> 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By William H. Dawson. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp viii.-329. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.20. 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICHMOND, 
TWICKENHAM, KEW, PETERSHAM, AND 
MORTLAKE. Drawn in lithography by 
Thomas R. Way. With notes compiled by 
Frederic Chapman. Folio. Pp. vili.-125. 
London and New York: John Lane. 

JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By 
Osman Edwards. Wit twelve cotored plates 
by Japanese artists. 8vo. Pp. x.-306. New 
York: John Lane. 

EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND.—By Fred- 
eric Walter Fuller. 8vo. Pp. xv.-333. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, $3.50. 





FICTION. 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE KING; OR, 
THE LIFE ROMANTIC. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 12mo. Pp. vili.-281. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

THE WIZARD'S KNOT. ~By William Barry. 
12mo. Pp. vill.-406. New York: The Cent- 
ury Company. $1.50. 

FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma 


Lageriof. Translated by Jessie Brochner. 
12mo. Pp. 3 New York: McClure, Phil- 
Mps & Co. 


SOULS OF PASSAGE. By Amelia E. Barr. Ii- 
lustrated. 12mo. Pp. 327. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

7 WIZARD OF THE SEA: OR, A TRIP 
UNDER THE OCEAN. By Roy Rockwood. 
2mo. Pp. tv.-188. New York: The Mer- 
shon Company. 

THE OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. 12mo. Pp. 182. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

THE SECOND DANDY CHATER. By Tom 
Galion. 12mo. Pp, 320. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

BVERY INCH A KING. By Josephine Caroline 
Sawyer. 12mo. Pp. 354. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

YOUR UNCLE LEW. A Natural Born Amer- 
ican. By Charlies Reginald Sherlock. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 306. New York: Fred- 
erick A, Stokes & Co. $1.50. 

HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. 12mo. Pp. 396. New York: The Cent- 
ury Company. $1.50. 

THE SILVER SKULL. A emanee a 8s. R. 
Crockett. Illustrated. 12mo. x.-315. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes e Go. $1.50. 

WITHOUT A WARRANT. By Hildegard Brooks. 
12mo. Pp. 292. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE. By Frederick 
Palmer. Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 12mo. Pp. 340. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1.50. 

LAURIE VANE; AND OTHER STORIES. a 
Molly Elliott Seawell. Dlustrated. Pp. » 
16mo. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 

ROBERT ANNYS: POOR PRIEST, a Tale of 
the Great Uprising. By Annie Nathan Meyer. 
12mo. Pp. 846. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

SPRINGTIME AND HARVEST. A Romance. 
By Upton B. Sinclair, Jr. 8vo. Pp. viii.- 
281. New York: The Sinclair Press. $1.50. 

REMEMBER THE MAGDALENE AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mary V. Hamlynn. 12mo. 
Pp. 115. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
(Paper.) 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LIAR. By Mrs. 
William Allen. 24mo. Pp. ix.-68. New York: 
Ess Ess Publishing Company. 

SPIRITUAL KNOWING, OR BIBLE SUN- 
SHINE. The Spiritual Gospel of Jesus the 
Christ. By Theodore F. Seward, I2mo. Pp. 
iv.-155. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany. $1. 

THE WAY OF BELINDA. By Frances Weston 
Carruth. 12mo. Pp, 310. New York: Dood, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

PRO PATRIA. By Max Pemberton. 12mo. Pp. 
292. New York: Dood, ead & Co. $1.50. 


A MASTER OF FORTUNE. Being further ad- 
ventures of Capt. Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
12mo. Pp. 317. New York: G. Ww . Dillingham 
Company. 

A CAROLINA CAVALIER. By George Cary 
Eesieston, os by C. D. Williams. 

Pp. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Saeneine $1.50. 


TRUTH DEXTER, By Sidney McCall, 12mo. 
$50. vill.-375. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


the author of A Search 
. vill.-184. Washington: 


ae. Tae OF THEODORE. A _hu- 


as related by Jim Hig- 
rated 


Eran de Pease See. lient 
/ Henrich: 16mo. Pp. 210. jcago: H. J 
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aon's ‘Purpers A Story ot oe New Torte 
York! Charles Scribner's ‘Sons: $1.50. 
MALATE BROOK. A novel.. By Bates, 
34. =6N York: & 
Broth Pp. . lew ‘ork arper 
DOG W. TO As aes. 5 Sst oe y, Ki 
Tustrated, 12ma. oe Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
WH ane ARE OUT AND LOVE'S 
AFIELD. A A_comedy of cross in the 
acetate. By Cc. T. Brady. Pores. 
£0 303. Philadelphia B. Lip- 
et & 
PRELOLAND. Be Gilbert Lane Harney. 12mo. 
Pp. York: F. Tennyson Neely 
Beeveny. 


LYSBETH. A Tale’ of the Dutch. H. Ride 
Haggard. 12mo. Pp. xii.-426. ew York! 
Green & Co. 
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THE WARNERS. An American Story of To- 
day. By Gertrude Potter Daniels. 12mo. 
Pp. 251. Chicago: Jamieson-Higgins Com- 
pany. 

THE SON OF AMRAM. By the Rev. G. Monroe 
Royce. 12mo. Pp. 324. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50 

A SINGULAR LIFE. 
Phelps. 12mo. Pp 
Wessels Company. Paper. 50 cents. 

DUPES. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 12mo. 
Pp. 288. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





By Elizabeth Stuart 
6. New York: 


$1.25. 
T. E. RAILROAD. A collection of short stories 
by various authors. 16mo. Pp. 182. New 


York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

CLAYTON HALOWELL. By Francis W. Van 
Praag. Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 304. New 
York" R F. Fenno & Co. 

A SACK OF SHAKINGS. By Frank T. Bullen. 
i2mo, Pp. viii.-388. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

UNDER TOPS'LS AND TENTS. By Cyrus Town- 


send Brady. lLilustrated. 12mo. Pp. xvii,-272. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
CRUCIAL INSTANCES. By Edith Wharton. 


12mo_ Pp. 240. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

AN_ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 24mo. 
Pp. 71. New York: M, F. Mansfield. $1. 
THE FANATICS. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

12mo te New York: Dodd, Mead 


& Co 
ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE LET- 
TERS. By Barry Pain. 16mo. Pp. vili.-63. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Frederick Baron 
Corvo. 12mo. Pp. 421. New York: John 


Lane. 
THREE FAIR PHILANTHROPISTS. By Alice 
Muzzy. 12mo. Pp. vi.-308 New York: 


The Abbey Press. $1.50. 


THE SON OF A TORY. By Clinton Scollard. 
12mo. Pp. _ ix.-307. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger & Co. $1.50. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’'S LOVE LET- 
TERS. By Barry Pain. 12mo. Pp. 186. New 
York: G. P: Putnam's Sons. ° 

DWELLERS IN THE HILLS. By _ Meiville 

visson Post. 12mo. Pp. _vi.-278. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

BETSY ROSS. A Romance of the Flag. By 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. 12mo. Pp. vili.-367. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. A Tale of Col. 
Washington and Braddock’s Defeat. By 
Burton Egbert Stevenson. 12mo. Pp. 325. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN_ ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK OF COAL 
MINING. By Robert Peel. 16mo. Pp. 300. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1. 

THE CHILD. His Nature and Nurture. By W. 
B. Drummond. 16mo. Pp. 146. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 40 cents. 

ee FEEDING IN HEALTH AND DIS- 
EAS A Modern Book on all Methods of |, 

Fe - For Students, 

Nurses. By Louis Fischer. 
Pp. 368, 5%x8 inches. Philadelphia. 
Davis Company. $1.50. 

THE FEEDING OF INFANTS. Home Guide for 
Modifying Milk. By Joseph E. Winters. 12mo. 
Pp. vii.-47. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF HUMANISM. 


Practitioners, and 
Illustrations. 
F. A. 


By Henry Wood. 12mo. Pp. 319. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

HEALTH AND A DAY. By Dr. Lewis G. 
James, M. A. . 185. Boston: James H. 


West Company. $1. 


LEE’'S AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE MANUAL 
for 1901. Illustrated. 16mo. Pp. 272. Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee. 


THE NEW CONKLIN’S HANDY MANUAL of 
Useful Information and World's Atlas. Com- 
iied by George W. Conklin. 24mo. Pp. 
32. Chicago: ird & Lee. WO cents. 

THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. By Leonard Courtney. 
Svo. Pp. vili.-383. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2. 

A CHAPLAIN'S EXPERIENCE ASHORE AND 
AFLOAT. The Texas Under Fire. By the 
Rev. Henry W. Jones. 12mo. Pp. xi.-300. 
New York: A, G. Sherwood & Co. 

THE STAGE IN AMERICA. 1897-1900. By 
Norman Hapgood. 12mo. Pp. vili.-408, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. . 

Banyyer FONTANGES. LES FEMMES DOC- 
TEU En_ Medecine Etude Historique, 
Statistique: Documentaire, et ASeae. 
sur }'Art de la Medecine Exercé par la femme, 
12mo. Pp. 288. Paris: Allliance Co-Operative 
du Livre. (Paper.) 

THE N’TH FOOT IN WAR. By M. B. Stew- 
art. 12mo. Pp, 175. New York: The Abbey 
Press. $1. 

FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS: OR, FUN WITH- 
OUT VULGARITY. A Cyclopedia of Jests, 
Toasts, &c. Compiled and edited by John 
R. Kemble. 12mo., 183. New York: 
New Amsterdam Book Company. 75 cents. 

ia IN PEERAGE AND FAMILY HIS- 

RY. By J. Horace Round. 8vo. Pp. 
xzix. — New York: Longmans, Green & 

4 BIRTHDAY BOOK FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. Selected and 
arranged by Zoe Proctor. 12mo. Pp, 256. 
New York! John Lane, 


ALLERLEI, Gesammelt und Umgrearbeitet von 


Agnes Fahsel, 12mo, Pp, 74. New York: 
American Book Company. 

404g ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne. 
2mo. Pp. 444. New York: American Book 
Commany $1.25. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL 
PAPERS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM. 
Harvard University. Vol. IU. The Funda- 
mental Principles of Old and New World 
Civilizations. By Zella Nuttall. S8vo. Pp. 
602, Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology. Paper. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. ae Hall, 12mo. Pp. 
xii.-187. New ¢ Macmillan com 
pany. 60 cents. 


BONG: FOR MORNING. EVENING, 
NIGHT; SONGS OF THE SEASONS; SONGS 
OF HOMB AND PLEASU By Carl Betz. 
In three volumes, 7 each, Svo. Néw 
¥. : American Book pany. 

16 cents each. 
WILLIE AND HIS pare. ee THE REST 


OF THE FAMILY, y P Opper. Small 
foto. vip a New York Journal by per- 
IMtesion o: . Hearst. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap. 


ae Pe A soeption. ce Meakin, 110s 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED’ AND‘ AMBU: 
DANCE DRILL. By H, Drinkwater: 1&nio. 
Pp. 104. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. @ents. 


The John Carter Brown Library. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In yout account of the “ Great Gifts of 
Last Year,” there was an error in relation 
to the donations of the late John Nicholas 
Brown. March 15, 1900, was. dedicated 





a gift to his native city; which cost about 
$276,000. The $650,000 mentioned in your 
enumeration was bequeathed by him for 
the independent establishment, for . public 
use, of ‘his collection of books relating to 
America, ‘which he intefided ag a fitting 
and perpetual memorial to his father, the 
late John Carter Brown, to whose fore- 
thought and liberality we are indebted for 
‘| the bringing together of this most rare and 
ee collection. At the time of” 

death the plari‘for thd duflding 

‘been’ selected andthe “ foro lr ba | Tuoed 
‘tion @rawn and ready for’signing. Had he 
ultation the present year. 

April 9, 1001, — Rn Cc. H. 





The Best Recent Books 


An Important Serious Work—The Amer- 
ican Novel Series and a List of the 
New Year's Best Selleis,. 


If you are of an observing dis- 
position, you must have noticed 
the New York Sun’s advertise- 
ments of a remarkable series of 
articles on the century’s progress, 
written by the world’s greatest 
authorities. The last of them will 
appear in The Sun to-morrow. 
These articles have attracted so 
much attention, that we have un- 
dertaken to publish them in book 
forin. The book is entitled 


The Progress of the Century 


The articles deal with the re- 
markable advance in every field 
of human thought and endeavor 
during the last 100 years, Among 
the authors are Captain Mahan, 
U.S. N.; Sir Charles Dilke, An- 
drew Lang, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Goldwin Smith, and Sir Norman 
Lockyer. 

The value of such a book to 
the average man who has little 
time for serious reading is tre- 
mendous. 

+ x + ce * 

We feel that too much cannot 
be said of our 


American Novel Series. 
The first three of these books 


have all been uncommonly suc- 
cessful. They are as different 
as three books well could be. 

“ Martin Brook,” by Morgan 
Bates, published only a few weeks 
ago, is a story of the stirring 
period just preceding the civil 
war. Its scene is laid in Northern 
New York State. 

“The Sentimentalists,” No. 
in the series, is a clever satire on 
Boston society, 

“‘ Eastover Court House,” the 
first of the series, is a story of 
life in the South to-day, a-love 
story and a racing novel. 

+ * * * * 


Some time ago we advertised 


a general list of books that had 
done well during the holiday 
rush. Here is another list of 
the best sellers since that time. 


FICTION. 

Eleanor, 

by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The Cardinal’s Rose, 

by van Tassel Sutphen. 
The. Mantle of Elijah, 

by I. Zangwill. 

by Frank R. Stockton. 
The Idiot at Home, 

by John Kendrick Bangs, 
Babs the Impossible, 

by Sarah Grand. 


The Man That Corrupted 
ergs Sore 
by Mark Twain. 


The Other Wise Man, 
by Henry van Dyke. 


Ben Hur—Players Edition, 
American Novel Series, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Napoleon ; the Last Phase, 
: by Lord Rosebery. 


The Riddle of the Universe, ; 
_ By Ernst Haeckel. 
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Written for Taz Naw York Times SaTur- 
"pay REVIEW 


* By William L. Alden. 


LONDON; March 30.—The Spring book 
season is beginning, and the usual flood 
of fiew novels is fairly upon us, but as 
yet nothing especially noteworthy has ap- 
peared with the exception of Mrs. A. F. 
Slade’s ‘‘ Wayside Weed,”’ which, by the 
by, is a particularly happy title. There is 
nothing so difficult to find as a title for 
a novel which shall be at once fresh, en- 
ticing, and appropriate. Nearly every at- 
tractive title which a writer may select 
proves ty have been previously used by 
some one else. Usually the innocent ap- 
propriator of the title is notified that it is 
another man’s’property soon after the book 
has gone to press. This involves much 
trouble, expense, and vexation, unless the 
owner of the title can be induced to give 


ke or sell it to the appropriator. If an old 
3 title is not thus used, the search for a 
ie new one is long and laborious... A title 
2 should be short, so that the public can 


ee readily remembec it and ask for the book 
without fear of making a mistake. It should 


pe 
re be attractive, so that the public will have 
" its curiosity to see the new book awakened, 
ie and it sheuld certainly have some refer- 
kK ence to the contents of the book. To hit 
c on a title that fulfills all of these requisites 
Ie is very difficult. Indeed, I once heard a 


novelist say that his titles cost him more 
trouble than his books. There are a few 
fe titles that come very near perfection. What 
could be better than ‘‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd"’ ? Admitting that it is a lit- 
tle too long, its beauty and appropriateness 
make it memorable in the annals of titles. 
“Vain Fortune’’ was in its way a per- 
fect title, and “A Wayside Weed" is also 
admirable. Seme cone ought to invent a 
system for the discovery of titles, I have 
a theory that this could be done, but I do 
not propose to give it away gratuitously. 
Some day I shall patent it, and rival Ed- 
ison in fame and fortune. 

Mrs. Slade’s book is not an epoch-making 
¥ . novel. To be sure I don't precisely know 
5 what an epoch-making book is, but the 
phrase is a popular one, especially among 
those people who read books on spiritual- 
ism and magic, and it sounds rather well. 
‘A Wayside Weed" is the story of a 
country girl who had what is euphuistic- 
ally termed a misfortune, and lived it down 
by the somewhat novel process of declining 
to admit that it was a misfortune at all. 
The story is exceedingly well told, and it 
cannot fail to interest the reader, It is not 
“ Tess,” and it is not “‘ Esther Waters,”’ but 
it is the work of a woman with the true 
artistic sense, and it is, so far, the best 
novel of the season. 


Se 
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Among graver books, Mr. Frederick W. 
Fuller's “ Egypt and the Hinterland” is 
timely and valuable. It is full of statistics 
and other information, and, although it is 
not so much a history as it is a sort of 
parliamentary report, it is precisely the 


wishes to know exactly what England has 
done in Egypt, and what the true condition 
of the country is at the present moment. 
Mr. Fuller strikes me as a man of excellent 
judgment, for the reason that he fully 
agrees with my own conviction that the 
Boudani troops constitute a dangerous 
edged tool, and as every one knows, the 
enly true definition of a man of good judg- 
ment is a man who agrees with our own 
@pinions. The Soudani is a splendid fight- 
fing man, but the trouble with him is that 
he cares very little with whom he fights, 
and he is very apt to get out of hand dur- 
ing a battle. The ‘ Gypsies’ are far more 
trustworthy, and there is little reason to 
fear that they will ever disobey orders. 
3ut the Soudani regiments, unless they are 
few in number, may some day fight the 
British as cheerfully as they fought the 
dervishes. There was a deep-laid plot a 
year ago for the expulsion of the English 
from Egypt, and the work was to have 
been brought about by a general mutiny 
of the Soudani troops, in which it was 
hoped that the ‘“‘ Gypsies "’ would join. The 
plot wus discovered in time, but the next 
time the British may not be so fortunate, 
and Mr. Fuer’s wise remarks concerning 
. the Soudant roldiers ought to be carefully 
noted. 
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Mr. Joseph Hocking, who, with his broth- 
er, Mr. Silas G. Hocking, is the only rival 
Miss C@relli in the matter of unlim- 
editioms, has just published a novel 
the title ‘‘ Lest We Forget.’ I was 
once told by a publisher that Mr. Hock- 
E ing’'s books are so popular that country 
booksellers are in the habit of sending or- 
ders for what the publisher called “an 
‘undred ‘Ockings,"’ without regard to any 
distinction between the various and nu- 
merous Hocking books. I have not read 
Mr. Joseph Hocking’s new book, but the 
taste of the title strikes one as being at 
least questionable. The title certainly 
Mr. Kipling’s property morally, though it 
may not be legally, and the combination 
bétween a Kipling title and a Hocking 
novel is certainly rather odd. 
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if there were an 
public interest in 
cotton velvet novels, for I have recently 
noticed quite a number of letters in the 
literary weeklies from persons who profess 
a warm admiration for Bulwer. One might 
as well try to revive the late Mr. G. P. R. 
James or to make Erse the language of 
Parliament. To revive an interest in novels 
made of cotton velvet trimmed with arti- 
ficial flowers is a hopeless task. 
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Shaw's first 
Byron's Profession,”’ 


It attempt 


sulwer's 


looks as 
to revive the 
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sort of a book that a man should réad who, 


be reissued. This is as it should be.~The 
story was immensely clever, and I have al- 
ways wondered why it attracted so little 
notice. Now that Mr. Shaw's novel is to be 
revived some publisher ought to revive Ver- 
non Lee's ‘ Miss Brown."’ I never met any 
one who had read the book, but it was in- 
finitely superior to the problem novels 
written by women during the last ten years 
and read by the public with avidity, 
+,° 

John Lane's is about to publish a novel 
entitled ** Column,"’ by a new writer, which 
he asserts is going to be a tremendous suc- 
cess. It has certainly been advertised in 
advance in a very clever way, and hundreds 
of people will buy it when it appears, mere- 
ly to ascértain if Mr. Lane is right in his 
estimate of the book. Few publishers have 
had the courage to assure the public in 
advante of the publication of a book by an 
unknown author that the book is altogether 
a wonderful one. However, if Mr, Lane 
proves to be right, his method of advertis- 
ing will at once be copied and will thus 
lose all its value in a very little while. 


Mr. Frank Harris, who nearly foundered 
the London Saturday Review, is to conduct 
a new weekly, to be called The Candid 
Friend. Evidently Mr. Harris is a man of 
courage as well as ability. His new paper 
ought to have a fair field and to be judged 
solely by its merits, but there are many 
persons who suffered at the hands of Mr. 
Harris's book critics during his editorship 
of The Saturday who will be ill-disposed to 


welcome Mr. Harris to any editorial chair, 
** 
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Mr. George Moore, who some years ago 
announced that he was about to shake the 
dust, or rather the mud, of England from 
his feet and to dwell in France and write 
only in French, has now decided to shake 
off the mud in question once more and to 
live henceforth in Dublin. Whether he will 
write his future novels in Erse or English 
is not yet known. On sonie accounts the 
British public would be relieved if Mr. 
Moore were to write in Erse exclusively. I 
am not of the number, for with all Mr, 
Moore's faults, he is a man of genius, and 
his work of late years has been so good 
that it would be a misfortune if we were to 
have no more of it. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill made a capital 
maiden speech in the House, but since then 
he has spoken so often, and at times so un- 
wisely, that his friends are somewhat an- 
noyed at him. No one doubts his remarka- 
ble ability, and the fact that he is the son 
of Lord Randolph Churchill gives him a 
hereditary right to do things in his own 
way. Still, his friends ought to convince 
him that the more haste he makes in his 
Parliamentary carcer the less brilliant will 
be his prospects of ultimate success. A 
member of Parliament cannot live by cheek 
alone, and even if he is very young he is 
not infallible. 



























It is nearly a week since any one has 
publiely made a guess at the authorship 
of the “ Englishwoman's Love Letters.’’ 
Hope therefore revives in the breasts of 
people Yello do not care a straw who wrote 
the letters, so long as they have the proud 
consciousness that they did not write them 
themselves. Like many other people, I at 
first rather admired the letters as a clever 
piece of literary work, although they were 
by no means the sort of thing that I cared 
to read. In fact, if I were cast ashore on 
a desert island, with an Englishwoman's 
Love Letters, and a novel by Mr. Silas 
Hecking, I should light my fire with the 
Letters. The prolonged and absurd discus- 
sion as to their authorship has, however, 
filled me with such a fierce rage against 
the man who is responsible for the whole 
thing that I should be glad to have it au- 
thoritatively announced that the English- 
woman was the late Martin Tupper. 

W. L. ALDEN, 






















Classics Collected by Pupils in City 
Schools. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 





May [ intrude the inclosed copy of a 
class paper, The Commercial Quarterly, 
now in its sixth year, [and published by 


pupils of Mr. Nicholson’s class in Public 
School No. 10, at St. Nicholas Avenue and 
One Hundred and Seventeenth Street,] and 
refer to the story written by one of my 
students, detailing the volumes that have 
come to our classroom shelves through the 
interest and activity of his colleagues? 


This is only one of thousands of such 
cases among the classes in the public 
schools; libraries have been established; 


they are at hand; scholars may have in- 
stant reference to them, and may suggest 
new titles, subject to the indorsement of 
the teacher. 

Not all of the 15,000 teachers may assist 
their scholars in maintaining a class jour- 
nal—but nearly all of the teachers have 
established and maintain class libraries 
that in their way place the “ open shelf” 
full of the ‘literature of power” at the 
disposal of their pupils. 

JOHN T. NICHOLSON. 

Public School 10, New York, April 8, 1901. 





The list of books which Mr. Nicholson in- 
closes with his letter contains eighty-eight 
titles. These works have been purchased 
from surplus funds acquired from the pub- 
lication of The Commercial Quarterly, and 
among the books and authors are the fol- 


lowing: Addison, “Arabian Nights,” 
“Aesop's Fables,"’ Andersen's “ Tales," 
Burns, Bulwer Lytton, Hawthorne, Cole- 


ridge, ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ Dickens, ‘“ De- 
mosthenes on the Crown,” Prescott, Long- 


feliow, ‘Master of Ballantrae,’”’ Thack- 
eray, ‘Pilgrim's Progress,” ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,"’ Motley, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days,” 


Tennyson, Washington Irving, Cooper, and 
The Century Dictionary, 
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a do 
be neers Crossing Nioneeor floating 
ween the constellations, or on 
wings of silence through all the sidereal 
spaces. But there are also souls of pas- 
sage who are sometimes here and some- 
times’ there; Lere for a purchase, there for 
rest end restoration—a marvelous school of 
transition, in which for’ the hope of at- 
taining unto the perfect stature of the Son 
of God the deathless spirit becomes a little 
child. and dwells in a house of clay; and, 
though sure of its immortality. suf mits 
to years and to what we are eatling 
death. 

With this as a keynote Mrs. Barr has at- 
tempted something more than the ordinary 
rovel. We are all * Souls of Passage " wing- 
ing our course toward that highest devel- 
opment. The story is an effort at solving 
that inevitable religious question which 
will not be solved, and yet the book is 
filled with a beautiful hope which greatly 
atones for the lack of conviction it car- 
ries. 

Reircarnation, that arcient creed of 
Buddha, is the real theme of the book, yet 
Mrs. Barr has aimed at a higher spiritual 
significance than even this rebirth of the 
soul, when she pictures the apparition of 
the dead man returning to warn his be- 
loved master of danger. She does not cx- 
plain by what unnatural phenomenon this 
visitation is permitted, but wisely hurries 
past the incident. leaving the reader at 
first expectant, and finally skeptical as to 


the whole being more than a mere trick 
of Alan's imagination. 

Aside from its deeper religious purport, 
the tale is one of rural sweetness leading 
us among the hills and lakes of the Scotch 
Highlands. Mrs, Barr wisely overlooks 
many oppcrtunities to transform the tale 
into one of adventure and sensation, and 
allows it to flow smoothly from start to 
finish, with searce action enough at times 
to give it the color of fiction, but assum- 
ing more of the character of real life. 


The First Flag-Maker.* 


The quality of this spirited little romance 
is decidedly above the average quality of 
Revolutionary fiction. The author has 
caught the picturesqueness of old Phila- 
delphia, and writes with a lively realism 
that brings the scenes, the characters, and 
the events well within the reader's range 
of realization, 

The story is an interesting one, bringing 
in elements not commonly used in novels 
of the period. The reformed pirates, dwell- 
ing peaceably as Quakers in the City of 
Brotherly Love, are well drawn, and their 
characters, cruel and determined through- 
out, but genuine in conversion, are con- 
vincing. Equally so are the two rebellious 
Quaker maidens, one of whom is the hero- 
ine of the book and the maker of the first 
National flag. 

Excitement is not withheld. There are 
murders and betrayals, misunderstandings 
and flights for life. Troops clank in and 
out of the pages. Benedict Arnold and 
George Washington play their respective 
parts quite naturally, as to the novel born; 
spies are concealed and discovered and 
condemned and rescued; lovers are parted 
and reunited; there are secret marriages 
and wild rides by night. Throughout, how- 
ever, there is the comforting assurance 
that tragedy is not to prevail; and the 
couples make their bows before the cur- 
tain in the conventional manner at the 
end. The little plot is not conventional, 
however, and the fortunes of the char- 
acters hold the attention of the reader. 
There is not much pretense at literary art, 
and in places the writing is slovenly, but 
the whole thing is excellent entertainment 
skillfully contrived, and not without a 
foundation of serious research. The final 
seene is the dramatic raising of the first 
American flag on Independence 
3etsy Ross, who made it, passes 
The spirit of patriotism is 
happily introduced without being forced 
offensively upon the reader's consciousness, 
and no one will feel upon closing the book 
that our honored forefathers have again 
had stupidity thrust upon them by the 
ruthless historical novelist. 
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Paul Bourget’s “ The Disciple.” 

“The Disciple” is at the same time a 
story of deep interest and intense pas- 
sion, and a psychological study. Its pages 
will hold alike the casual reader, caring 
neither for analysis nor for philosophy, 
and him who loves to follow the sinuous 
windings of circumstance, and to trace the 
complex and far-reaching results of mé@- 
tive and influence. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them” 
might well be the motto of the book. With 
fine literary art M. Bourget presents two 
portraits; on the one hand the destructive 
philosopher, an incarnation of cold, clear 
intellect, a thinking machine, devoid of 
faith, but so gentle and blameless that his 
old servant declares, ‘‘ The good God would 
not be the good God if He had the heart 
to damn him.”’ Monastic is the simplicity, 
the asceticism, of his habits. The whole 
formula of his life was contained in the 
words: ‘To think!’ In thought he was 
daring, bound neither by precedent nor 
tradition, on the one hand, nor by any 
consideration of consequences, on the other. 
His books ‘presented the’ double char- 
acter of a critical analysis, keen to se- 
verity, and an ardor in negation, exalted to 
fanaticism.’ ‘‘ Everything in the mind is 
there of necessity, even the illusion that 
we are free.’’ Here, then, we have the 
philosopher, stainless and harmless in life, 
but audacious in thought, perilous in 
theory; and as a contrasting portrait we 
have that of ‘the disciple,” the moral 
monster created by this unsuspecting 
Frankenstein, the youth who, translating 
into life these theories, these audacities, 
*SOULS OF PASSAGE. 


Iilustrated. 12mo, % 327. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 

*BETSY ROSS. A Romance of the Flag. By 
Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1901. Price, $1.50, 





By Amelia E. Barr. 
New York: 
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leaving the master aghast amid the ruins 
of the temple he _ reared,. bespattered | 
with the life blood. victims beneath it. 


It is a terrible illustraticn of the inexora- 
ble logic of events, a fearful indictment of - 
the calm forger of weapons of destruction 
for the individual soul and the soetal fabric. 

M. Bourget is vivid in his delineation of 
character. One perceives the influence of. 
Tolstol in his methods, although, unlike 
that writer, he evidently admires the mili- 
tary spirit. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the 
tragedy of the story seems overwrought, 
not to say impossible, in its details, but 
we appreciate that between Anglo-Saxon 
and Gallic possibilities there is ‘a great 
gulf fixed.’ That “the disciple" should 
portray himself, should analyze his own 


mind and motive, is finely conceived. This 


=e a thing not to be done from the out- 

The translation is animated and smooth, 
but there are some singular slips in Eng- 
lish, only to be accounted for by careless 
proofreading. 

The book abounds in passages showing 
penetrative insight into human nature, 
with many others displaying beauty of 
thought. The introduction, dedicating the 
volume “To a Young Man," is a model 
of tenderness and nobility. It is a stir- 
ring cgll upon all “ decadents”’ to cast off 
the cérements of the tomb and to rise to 
the call of great occasion—which is the 
call of life itself. 


The Big Tunnel.* 

Is Mr. Max Pemberton’s “ Pro Patria” 
a sly dig at the English Intelligence De- 
partment? Capt. Alfred Hilliard of the 
Eighteenth Hussars falls in love with Mlle. 
Agnes Lepeletier, the daughter of M. le 
Col. Lepeletier of the French Army. The 
Englishman has followed the Lepeletier 
family from Pau to Calais. Hilliard’s com- 
penion is a merry parson, Fordham. ~ In 
Calais the two Englishmen come across a 
very suspicious personage, and he is rec- 
ognized as a former teacher of mathe- 
matics at a military college in England, 
whence he had made a mystericus disap- 
earance. This man, whose rame is Jef- 
tey, has a French title, Sadi Martel. ‘The 
hussar discovers that this Jeffrey is en- 
gaged as an engineer in driving under 
ground a shaft for a coal mine in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Calais. Jeffrey invites 
the hussar to pay the mine a visit, and 
then Hilliard finds out that there is being 
built a tunnel which is to go under the 
feenagivand thus an opening into England 
ig to be effeeted. Jeffrey imprisons Hil- 
liard in the tunnel, but the hussar makes 
a miraculous escape. It is Agnes who, 
with Fordham, manages that the English- 


man, taking a fishing boat, crosses over to 
Dover. 

In London Hilliard at once informs the 
War Department of his discovery, and he 
is laughed at. Then Hilliard reasons it out. 
If there is a tunnel with one end in France 
there must be an opening in England. He 
hunts, then, for the new end of the tunnel 
and finally f'nds it. Jeffrey is in England 
in charge of the English terminal. Hil- 
liard, who is unfortunate as far as tun- 
nels ar* concerned, becomes once more 
Jeffrey’ prisoner. Cornered at last, Jef- 
frey blows up the English entrance to the 
underground work, and again the officer of 
the hussars escapes. At the conclusion 
of this queer story the opinion of those 
best informed is presented. It was not 
France that built the tunnek but the Na- 
tionalist Party. Mr. Max Pemberton is by 
no means complimentary to la Grande Na- 
tion, and some of its representatives might 
not view in a favorable light the novel- 
ist’'s comments. Despite those little differ- 
ences existing between English and French 
Mile. Agnes is happy as the wife of her 
Alfred. 


Nothing Yellow About Blake.* 


Jerry Blake, as a reporter; was distinctly 
white, not yellow. Now, it just happened 
that the young man who had been sent to 
the east side b*® his editor to look up a 
murder, found that there was nothing in it. 
Something else did happen, however. There 
was a charming young lady, with a little 
Jame child in her arms, and a lot of bad 
Orchard Street boys were pelting her with 
rotten apples. In an instant Jerry Blake 
scattered the gang, and was courteous to 
the lady. By an accident he discovers that 
the young person's name Miss Leigh. 
Blake knows something of New York, and 
that Miss Leigh is what is called in the 
“society column" a leader. When Miss 
Leigh ‘‘came out” there were maybe 800 
words written about her. It was on a mis- 
sion of mercy that Miss Belinda Leigh had 
gone to the east side. To a yellow reporter 
the incident would have furnished a col- 
umn with an appalling scare head, but 
Jerry Blake had not the least idea of giy- 
ing his adventure publicity. Having seen 
the lady to a car, and having received her 
thanks, that ended it, only that Jerry was 
impressed with the charming manners of 
the young person, and maybe her pretty 
face, powdered with the snowflakes, (for 
there was an incipient blizzard,) had left 
their impress on the imagination of the 
man. 

Then, too, the fortuitous meeting had for 
Belinda its romantic side. The young 
man had been so gentlemanly and had 
asked no questions. Belinda had a cranky 
and pompous grandmother, who wanted 
to make Belinda marry the good-for-noth- 
ing, drinking Dan Denbeigh. When Belinda 
came home after her adventure she would 


have told Mrs. Ronald all about it, but the 
grandmother would not listen to her. Then, 
horror of horrors! next morning there ap- 
peared in the saffron paper a highly col- 
ored account of what was a very simple 
matter. Of course the grandmother was 
enraged and Belinda disgusted. What! 
could that quiet and well-behaved young 
gentleman be such a scamp as to place 
her before the eyes of the 89,602,431 readers 
of the yellow journal? It came about then 
that Belinda said to herself over and over 


is 


again: ‘“‘I hate that young man!” Some- 
time afterward it happened that Belinda 
was regularly introduced to Jerry, and 


she turned her pretty shoulders on him. Of 
course, in due time an explanation takes 
place, and Belinda becomes Mrs. Jerry 
Blake. Mr. Carruth has written a pleasing 
story, with many interesting incidents, 


*THE DISCIPLE. By Paul Bourget. In one vol- 


ume. Pp. 341. 12mo, cloth. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

*PRO PATRIA. By Max Pemberton vo. 
cloth. Decorated cover. Illustrated 2092 
pages. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 

*THE WAY OF BELINDA. By Francis Wes- 


ton Carruth. 8vo, cloth. Decorated cover, 
aie pages. New York: Dedd, Mead & Ca 
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